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THE CROSS ON THE FLAG. 


BY PREDERICK L. HOSMER. 


From age to age they gather, all the brave of 
heart and strong, 
In the strife of truth with error, of the right 
against the wrong; 
I can see their gleaming banner, I can hear their 
triumph-song : 
The Truth is marching on! 





“In this sign we conquer’; ‘tis the symbol of 
our faith, 
Made holy by the might of love triumphant over 
death ; 
He finds his life who loseth it, forevermore it 
saith : 
The Right is marching on! 


The earth is circling onward out of shadow into 
light; 
The stars keep watch above our way, however 
dark the night; 
For every martyr’s stripe there glows a bar of 
morning bright: 
And Love is marching on! 


Lead on, O cross of martyr-faith, with thee is 
victory ! 

Shine forth, O stars and reddening dawn, the 
full day yet shall be! 


On earth His kingdom cometh, and with joy our 


eyes shall see 
Our God is marching on! 
—Oongreyationalist. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has en- 
acted the following. It has been signed 
by Governor Greenhalge and is now a law. 
Every suflragist should read it carefully : 


An act authorizing persons qualified to vote 
for members of School Committees to vote at the 
next State election upon the question of granting 
Municipal suffrage to women. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows : 

SzcTion 1. All persons qualified to vote for 
school committee shall, at the next State elec- 
tion, have an opportunity to express their opin- 
ion by voting yes or no in answer to the follow- 
ing question: Is it expedient that municipal 
suffrage be granted to women? 

8zc. 2. Equal opportunity shall be given to 
= and women to register prior to said elec- 

iD. 

Src. 3. The Secretary of the Commonwealth 
shall, prior to said election, cause to be placed 
on the official ballot the following words: Is it 


says: ‘Their strongest claim is that 
| women want to vote.” But the suffrag 
ists have never made their claim on the 

ground that women want to vote. They 
demand suffrage as the individual, per- 
sonal right of every adult citizen of ma- 
ture age and sound mind not convicted of 
crime, whether that citizen be a man or a 
woman. They demand it because ‘‘gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” and women are 
governed; because ‘‘taxation without 
representation is tyranny,” and women are 
taxed but not allowed to represent them- 
selves. Moreover, an abstract expression 
of opinion requiring registration and 
action is not a ‘‘plebiscitum” nor a fair 
test, and cannot secure a general expres- 
sion on the part of women. 
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Miss Gail Laughlin, at the Young 
| People’s Suffrage Meeting, May 28, con- 
| densed a world of meaning into the salient 
| sentence : Suffrage means influence plus 
| vote, not vote minus influence. 
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| At Ottawa, June 5, forty-seven mem- 
| bers of the House of Commons put them- 
| selves on record as in favor of the extension 
| of the full Parliamentary franchise to 
| women, and 105 members voted nay. Hon. 
| George Foster and Hon. John Costigan, 
| the representatives in the cabinet from 
| New Brunswick, voted for women’s fran- 
'chise, as did also Mr. Dickey, the new 
| minister of militia. 


+o ———— 


One of the pleasant faces seen at the 


. | New England Anniversary Meetings this 


| year was that of Miss Anna Gardner of 
| Nantucket, long a sympathizer in all 
/good causes, and a worker for equal 
‘rights. Miss Gardner has been visiting 


| friends in this vicinity. 


ain a 
Take plenty of equal rights leaflets 
with you when you go away for your 
vacation. There will be good opportuni- 
ties for seed-sowing. 
yet 





One of the most noteworthy addresses 
| om woman sufirage delivered for years 
was given by John Graham Brooks on 
June 4 in Mrs. Schlesinger’s parlors at 
| Brookline. Mr. Brooks treated the sub- 
| ject purely from the economic side, from 
which he and many other students of 
| sociology have come to the belief in equal 
‘rights for women. It was a powerful and 
cogent presentation of the question. It 
was also, what many of us had believed 
| to be impossible to find, a really new 
| argument for suffrage. There was a large 
| audience, including many remonstrants. 
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The Pacific Coast Woman’s Congress 
| passed a woman suffrage resolution with- 
| out a dissenting vote. 


| cn 
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| At a banquet of the Sons of Temperance 
| given on their forty-ninth anniversary in 
| Boston June 5, Representative George W. 
Penniman, as head of the order, expressed 
;a hope that the time would soon come 
when women of the order and all qualified 
| women would have a right to vote on 
| all questions on the same terms as men. 
This sentiment was received with great 
applause. After Mr. Penniman had left 


| the room Mr. Carpenter, also an officer of 


| the grand division, 


€xpedient that municipal suffrage be granted to | 


Women? Yes or No. 
And shall also cause other ballots to te pre- 


Pared for women voters, having thereon the | 


Same words. 

Sec. 4. Ballots prepared as above provided 
shall be furnished by the Secretary of the Com- 
Nonwealth to cities and towns as are ballots for 
Use in elections of State officers, and the ballots 
shall be counted and returned in the same man- 
ner as are ballots for the election of State officers, 
&Xcept that the votes of men and women shall 

Teturned separately. 

SEC. 5. This act shall be subject to the pro- 
Visions of chapter four hundred and seventeen 
of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-tbree, and acts in amendment thereof 
‘nd in addition thereto, so far as the same are 
§pplicable. 


— +o 


The Boston Commonwealth is surprised 
that “the advocates of woman 6u ffrage 
object to the proposed plebiscitum” upon 

t question at the State election, and 


in a subsequent 
speech, said that he did not agree that 
women should have the franchise. ‘'He 
believed in the old-fashioned home where 
women took care of their families instead 
of going to the theatre, leaving their 
children with the servants and a bottle of 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” This 
remark was received with a profound and 
significant silence. 

DEE EE 


The meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Newton 
last Tuesday, was a great success. More 
than 800 women were present, many of 
them prominent in education, literature 
and society. 85 clubs were represented 
by delegates. The reports show a vast 
amount of work accomplished. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was unanimously elected pres- 
ident tor the coming year. We will print 
the list of officers next week. 


Sarah Grand well says: 


“Just do a thing and don’t talk about it. 
This is the great secret of success in all 
enterprises. Talk means discussion; dis- 
cussion means irritation; irritation means 
opposition; and opposition means hin- 








| drance always, whether you are right or 
| wrong.” 








NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


Music Hall never looked more attractive 
than on the evening of May 29, with its 
decorations of sufirage yellow and white, 
beautifully combined with the national 
colors and a fine display of flowers. At 
4.45 o’clock the guests began to arrive, 
and an informal reception was given to 
Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi and Miss Eliza- 
beth Burrill Curtis of New York, Mrs. 
Augusta M. Hunt of Maine, Mra. Ellen M. 
Bolles of Rhode Island; and friends and 
delegates from other States. In the re- 
ceiving party stood Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, Mr. 
and Miss Blackwell, and others. Bright- 
faced young women and men acted as 
ushers under the effective supervision of 
Mrs. E. S. Boland. Mr. F. J. Garrison, as 
usual, was ubiquitous and efficient in the 
general management of the affair. A little 
before six o’clock about seven hundred 
suffragists sat down to an excellent sup- 
per provided by Mr. Harvey Blount. The 
occasion was enlivened by the strains of 
the Marion Osgood Orchestra. Many 
gallery seats were occupied. After sup- 
per the audience took seats in front of the 
platform, which was crowded with speak- 
ers and guests. Our invaluable friend 
William L. Haskel supplied a steno- 
graphic report of the addresses. Henry B. 
Blackwell called the meeting to order 
promptly at 6.45 o’clock, and spoke as 
follows: 


ADDRESS OF H. B. BLACKWELL, 
Friends and fellow-citizens, women and men: 

It is my pleasant duty to-night to wel- 
come this great gathering of the suffrag- 
ists of New England to their twenty- 
seventh annual Festival. The committee 
consider that at seventy I bave arrived at 
years of discretion, and may now be 
trusted to preserve order in this exceed- 
ingly orderly assembly. 

How well I recall our first. meeting! 
On Nov. 18, 1868, twenty-six and a half 

ears ago, in Horticultural Hall, the New 

pgland Woman Suffrage Association was 
organized. James Freeman Clarke pre- 
sided. John Neal came from Maine; 
Nathaniel and Armenia White from New 
Hampshire; Congressr.an C, W. Willard 
from Vermont; Thomas Wentworth Hig- 

inson from Rhode Island ; Isabella Beecher 

ooker from Connecticut ; John G. Whit- 
tier, Samuel May, Gilbert Haven, John 
T. Sargent, Frank W. Bird, Wendell 
Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Wil- 
liam §S. Robinson. Stephen and Abby 
Kelly Foster, Caroline M. Severance 
and Olympia Brown were all present 
from Massachusetts. Lucy Stone and 
myself came from our New Jersey home 
to take part. Henry Wilson, then U.S. 
Senator, afterwards Vice-President of the 
United States, made an address avowing 
his belief in our principles. On that 
occasion, for the first time, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe brought her literary fame 
and social position to aid our cause, made 
a woman suffrage speech, and was elected 
our first president. 

How full of faith and enthusiasm we 
all were! How little we dreamed that 
more than a quarter-century would elapse 
ere a single New England State would 
recognize the full political equality of her 
daughters with her sons, and that a ma- 
jority of those brave and fearless anti- 
slavery leaders would pass away, ere this 
new reform would be accomplished ! Every 
year since 1868 we have held this anni- 
versary meeting in Boston. Every year, 
before our New England Legislatures, we 
have urged woman’s just claim to the 
ballot. Our eftorts have not been fruitless. 
In every New England State we have had 
the laws amended in the interest of wives, 
mothers, and widows. We have opened 
the colleges, the professions, and the in- 
dustries of New England to women. In 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and Connecticut we have secured for 
women the right to vote in school elec- 
tions. In 1870, when our association made 
a campaign in Vermont, although Mr. 
Garrison and Lucy Stone and Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs. Livermore addressed crowded 
houses, we got only two votes in the Con- 
stitutional Convention that followed. 
Since then we have secured majorities in 
the popular branches of the Legislatures 
of Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and Maine. 

No social movement so great and funda- 
mental ever grew 80 fast; and though 
our ranks have been thinned by death, 
they have never had a deserter. Our com- 
rades have faded from our sight, and our 
locks are whitened by the snows of man 
winters; but we are bere with our chil- 
dren and our children’s children—‘‘with- 
out a wound in our faith, without a wound 
in our hope, and stronger than when we 
began.” We are twenty-six and one-half 

ears nearer to victory! I will call on 
Mrs. Howe, our president in 1868, and 
still our president, to rally us once more 
to battle for the Republic. 


Mrs. Howe was greeted with great ap- 
plause. She said: 
ADDRESS OF MRS. HOWE. 


When Mr. Blackwell mentioned that 
first meeting, my heart gave a great 
bound. A few days ago friends were con- 
gratulating me upon the anniversary of 


‘| those wood notes, Lucy Stone! 





my birth, but the anniversary of that 
time is the voy of a second birth, 
a birth into the new life and new hope of 
the century, which I value quite as much 
as the first. (aoqaun.) ow when I 
am possessed with a solemn joy, such as I 
feel to-night, I cannot help breaking out 
in Scripture texts, and thinking of various 
things both from the Old Book and the 
new. ‘The Lord gave the word; great 
was the company of them that published 
it.” I believe He did give the word, and 
it was treasured like that seed which was 
scattered by the sower in the parable, to 
fall upon some faithful hearts, and you 
see the fruit that it has borne. Then 
when I see these dear faces, many of them 
I perhaps have not seen for a long time, 
but just as we see the stars in the evening 
stealing one after another out from the 
twilight and shining bright in their places, 
so in this crowd before me I see so many 
well remembered faces; and one after 
another I recognize them, and then I 
think of another text: ‘Every one of 
them in Zion appeareth before God.” I 
am so glad, you dear friends, that you do 
appear; so glad that you look into our 
faces and that we look into yours! When 
we meet here, what memories throng 
about us of the past and all the glorious 
champions who have left us! The lion- 
hearted William Lloyd Garrison, what a 
tower of strength he was! What was 
that mighty power in him? The con- 
sciousness of his own good faith, and his 
belief in the good faith of God. Then 
Abby Kelly Foster and her husband, how 
they came together, such a congenial and 
loving pair, and so loving this great theme 
that brought us all tegether! How the 
graces of the one complemented the rug- 
ged honesty of the other! And then that 
sweet voice, the like of which we shall 
not hear again, the silver thrush of all 


friends, there is great sadness in recalling 
these, and in thinking that we shall see 
and hear them no more. But we must 
remember that life does not stand still, 
that it is a perpetual onflowing stream, 
and while we elders must pass off the 
scene, how good and glad to see the 
golden youth rising up to take our places, 
armed as we were not armed! You may 
say that we have been a shield before 
them. We have had encounters that they 
will not be obliged to meet, and they learn 
by our experience. If we have made mis- 
takes, they certainly will avoid them, and 
go on to a better and more lasting victory. 
We have not yet obtained suffrage. We 
have waited long for it. As Mr. Black- 
well says, we had no idea when we began 
that the war was to be so long a one. But 
we have gained many things. Those legal 
advances which have been made are of 
momentous importance, surely. But I 
think there is something more even than 
those, and now I come to my New Testa- 
ment text. Paul speaks of ‘‘the mark of 
the prize of the high calling.” I think we 
have set the mark of the high calling of 
women, and we have so set it that there is 
to be no going back from it. We know 
where that mark was once set. Oh, how 
low it was! Women might aspire to cer- 
tain very narrow and confined graces. 
But now we have opened to them the 
opportunities of the world, and with that 
the responsibilities of the world. We 
have set the mark; the high calling is now 
evident ; it has opened before them. They 
must come up to it; they will come up to 
it. Even the experience of this anniver- 
sary week, when women have been so 
eloquent and have been heard with such 
acceptance and with such conviction, 
shows us where we are, if nothing else. 
Now, many are to speak after me, there- 
fore I will say no more. I have given you 
my loving and devout and affectionate 
greeting. (Applause.) 

MR. BLACKWELL: There is nothing so 
contagious as example. Our friend, Mrs. 
Howe, has quoted texts of Scripture, and 
I will begin by quoting another: ‘In my 
Father’s House are many mansions.” It 
is so in the woman suffrage house. ‘There 
is a political mansion, a professional man- 
sion, an educational mansion, an industrial 
mansion, and among the professional 
mansions there is a medical mansion, and 
women in medicine have had a distinct 
andmost useful and honorable part to fulfil 
in this great moyement. We have with us 
to-night one of the pioneers, a woman 
whose fame as a physician is known 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land, a woman who is not only a physician 
for the ills of the body but for the ills of 
the State. I have the great pleasure of in- 
troducing to you as our guest to-night Dr. 
Mary Putnam-Jacobi, of New York. Ap- 
plause.) 

ADDRESS OF DR, PUTNAM JACOBI. 

Mr. Chairman :—In one of his delight- 
fal . rhapsodies, your New England 
Thoreau has celebrated the ‘charm 
which the shadow of as always has 
more than their reality.” He is speakin 
of the shadow cast by trees on the sti 
surface of the Concord River. But what 
he says will hold true of almost any 
active reality which may be reflected on 
the stillness of our thought, for there are 
few important realities whose symbolism 
is not even more important than them- 
selves. 

Thus for the ballot; what it achieves 
directly is far outvalued by what it in- 
directly affirms and achieves. At any 
given election, the ballot may or may not 
serve the measure or the man desired by 
the voter. But it always affirms the 
right of the voter to participate in public 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 


Dear , 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY, Of Pittsburg, 
Kansas, has been awarded the prize of $25 
recently offered by the Spire, of Boston, 
for the best short poem on “Love.” It 
appeared in the Spire of May 25. 


Miss ANNIE Dawson, an Arickaree 
Indian, who graduated a few days ago 
from the Hampton School, has just been 
appointed field-matron at Berthold, N. D., 
by the United States Government. 


Miss HANNAH M. Topp, for three years 
past probation officer in the Boston mu- 
nicipal Criminal Court, has resigned. She 
is about to be married to J. R. Carret, 
a well-known lawyer of this city. She 
will be succeeded by Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Tuttle, who for eight years has been con- 
nected with the Children’s Aid Society. 


Miss BLANCHE Moopy, a pupil of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
delivered the Memorial address at her 
home, Liberty, Me. Miss Moody is a fine 
example of a persevering New England 
girl. By alternate study and teaching 
she has acquired an excellent musical 
education, and her work promises much. 


Mrs. J. W. ANDREWS, who visited Rama- 
bai’s School for Hindoo widows at Poona 
last year, reported at the seventh annual 
meeting of the Ramabai Association, re- 
cently held in Boston, that the school is 
flourishing under Ramabai’s wise and 
faithful rule. There now now fifty-seven 
pupils, forty-three of them widows, and a 
kindergarten with twenty-six pupils. 


Miss E. A. 8S. DAwEs, daughter of Rev. 
John 8. Dawes, D. D., of Surbiton, Lon- 
don, 8S. W., obtained in April, 1881, the 
first place in the examination for the 
Classical Foundation Scholarship, of £80 
for four years at Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, England. The scholarship was 
not awarded to her, because she was too 
young to receive it, not being eighteen 
years of age. In June, 1881, she passed 
the matriculation examination of the Lon- 
don University, and was placed in the 
first division. In June, 1882, she obtained 
Lady Stanley’s scholarship of £50 for 
three years at Girton College. The ex- 
amination was in classics, mathematics, 
German, English language and history. 
In 1882, she passed the intermediate ex- 
amination for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at the University of London, in 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, German and 
English, and was placed in the first divi- 
sion. In the same examination she was 
first in the list of candidates who obtained 
honors in German, and had the prize 
awarded to her. In classics also she was 
placed in the honors list. In June, 1885, 
Miss Dawes, having resided during the 
three years’ course at Girton College, 
Cambridge (England), and having passed 
the preliminary examinations required by 
the ordinances of the University of Cam- 
bridge, passed the examination for the 
classical tripos, and obtained a high posi- 
tion in honors, thus com pleting the course 
of education at the University of Cam- 
bridge required for the B. A. degree with 
honors. In October, 1885, she passed the 
final examination for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts at the University of London, 
in Latin, Greek, high mathematics and 
German, and was placed in the first divi- 
sion, obtaining honors in Greek and Latin. 
She thus passed all the examinations re- 
quired for the B. A. degree at the two 
Universities of Cambridge and London, 
with honors. Early in 1886, she went to 
Athens to study colloquial Greek and 
Archeology. During her stay of six 
months in Greece she visited the most im- 
portant sites of antiquity in the country, 
and acquired great fluency in speaking 
the language. During the scholastic year 
1886-7, while preparing for the M. A. ex- 
amination, she held the post of professor 
of Greek and German at the Bryn Mawr 
Collegiate School, Baltimore. In June, 
1887, she passed the examination for the 
degree of Master of Arts at the London 
University in Branch I., classics, and was 
placed fifth on the list. In June, 1889, in 
order to complete her qualification as a 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Literature, she passed the examination in 
medizval and modern French and German, 
and was placed first on the list. In 1889, 
she published a work on ‘‘The Pronuncia- 
tion of Greek,” and in 1890, “Attic Greek 
Vocabularies,” and ‘Classical Latin Vo- 
cabularies.” In December, 1894, she gained 
the degree of D. Lit. at the London Uni- 
versity by a thesis on the ‘“‘Pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek Aspirates,” and was 
the first woman who has taken that 





degree. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


Continued from last week.) 
Mrs. French of Pawtucket, R. I., said: 


The Pawtucket League is next in size 
to that of Providence. It sent to the 
Legislature suffrage petitions bearing 850 
names, secured without trouble. I col- 
lected 208, and out of those whom I asked, 
only one in five refused to sign. One of 
my friends, who also circulated a petition, 
said that only one in seven refused. 
petition with fifty signatures was sent in 
by the Iron Moulders’ Union, without our 
knowledge or solicitation. We cannot get 

ople out to hear even the best lecturers, 

ut we generally have a good attendance 
at business meetings. The Valley Falls 
League has sent greetings and asked to 
join us. Best of all, the city council has 
asked unanimously to have its charter so 
amended by the Legislature that one- 
third of the members of the school com- 
mittee must always be women. 


Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, who was pres- 
ent as a delegate from the Hartford 
Equal Rights Club, reported as follows: 

CONNECTICUT REPORT. 

The work in Connecticut is surely and 
steadily going forward Almost every 
member of the E. R. Club is a worker 
and a free distributer of suffrage litera- 
ture, which helps the cause. ‘he most 
unique occasion of the year in Connecii- 
cut was the inauguration of Woma.’s 
Decoration Day in June. From a plat- 
form covered with baskets of fl»wers, a 
memorial service was held for those who 
had worked and suffered for woman’s 
advancement, combining speeches, read- 
ings and pocms, and then the floral trib- 
utes were taken by bands of ladies to the 
several cemeteries in Hartford and vicin- 
ity where were the graves of those to be 
thus remembered and honored. I[t was 
an impressive occasion. Our day this year 
wili be June 9. 

In August came a celebration of the 
80th birthday of Mrs. E. P. Collins, the 
founder and first president of the E. R. 
Club. This brought the suffragists in 
touch with many who never attended the 
regular meetings, as have the parlor 
socials held during the past winter. 
These were inaugurated by Mrs. Ken- 
drick, who for a while was an almost 
daily visitor at the Capito), and who did 
very eflicient service at hearings held 
there.. 

Mrs Josephine Bissell has had a class 
devoted to the study of echool laws, an 
important matter, as Connecticut women 
have school suflrage now. 

The October elections were made lively 
by the several ward committees, who 
were faithful in the work of instructing 
women who had registered and were 
interested to know about the schools. 
These committees were mostly members 
of the E. R. Club. 

Our lectures have been very well 
attended, and Lady Henry Somerset’s 
visit excited great interest throughout the 
State, as did her most admirable address. 
Ot the lecturers, Miss Yates stood first iu 
popular estimation, and at the hearings 
at the Capitol Miss Blackwell placed her- 
self in high esteem among our legislators. 

‘The Club has helped the State Associa- 
tion in money, and when the W. C. T. U. 
presented a bill to raise the age of protec- 
tion for girls from 14 to 18 years, aid was 
ny by our president, Mrs. L. D. Bacon, 

rs. Collins, and other members. 

Bills for municipal and presidential suf- 
frage have been presented at the Capitol, 
and whatever the immediate results, we 
know we are in Connecticut going for- 
ward. 

Mrs. Celestine M. Shaw, delegate from 
the Portland Equal Rights Club, reported 
as follows: 





MAINE REPORT. 

We feel greatly encouraged after the 
work of the past winter. In the Legisla- 
ture we gained 16 votes more than we 
have ever had in that body before. Many 
of the heads of colleges stand with us to- 


day. Dr. Whitman of Colby, Dr. Harris | 


of the Maine State University, and Dr. 
Gallagher of Kent’s Hill Seminary have 
joined our ranks during the past year, and 
if, as Patrick Henry once declared, we 
have no way of judging the future but by 
the past, there is every reason to predict 
continued improvement and prosperity. 
The bright day is dawning; we can see 
the light breaking in the eastern sky, and 
the time is surely coming when the 
women of our fair State will rise as one 
woman, and, taking the ballot in their 
hands, use it for honor and the best good 
of humanity. 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, president of the 
Maine W. 5S. A., sent the following official 
report: 


There has been much work done within 
the past year on the lines of woman suf- 
frage in the State of Maine. 

A bill was presented to our Legislature 
at its last session, accompanied by numer- 
ous petitions signed by thousands of citi- 
zens, asking for the ballot for women. 
Members of the Legislature were inter- 
viewed personally and by correspondence, 
but, notwithstanding all the effort made 
during this and former years, the measure 
was lost by a majority of four votes in the 
Senate, after the House of Representatives 
had passed it favorably by a majority of 
21. 

However, the year has been one of 
marked progress in the suffrage move- 
ment, as the result, apparently, of the 
work done. A new and promising Equal 
Suffrage Club has recently been organized 
in one of our most conservative cities. 
The president says the members find great 
attraction in the study of parliamentary 
law and civil government powers. 

Much more labor is needed to educate 

ublic sentiment to see the wrong and 
Pattle for the right, and to protest against 
the unjust laws for the protection (or non- 
protection) of women and children in our 
State. Many of the laws aresadly void of 
the mother element that would make them 
applicable and just to the physically 


| weaker. but perhaps morally stronger | 


} 





sex. Nearly seventy five per cent. of our 
church members are women, and more 
than seventy-five per cent. of the inmates 
of our prisons and jails are men. We hope 
to bring more of our sons 
churches and philanthropic organizations 
when the fathers are obliged by law to 
consult the wishes of the mothers in 
regard to the protection of their sons from 
the snares of vice. 

The Pacific Wine and Spirit Review says: 
“The liquor trade may as well come to 
the conclusion, sooner or later, that a 
great danger is found in woman suf- 
frage. 
ten of the American women are opposed 


| movement, 


New England. With the growth of the 
State Suflrage Associations 


| have been formed in all the New England 
States, and the New England Association 


into the | 


| States 


now holds only two conventions a year— 
the great annual meeting and Festival in 
Boston in May, a sort of Thanksgiving 
family gathering and general love-feast of 
the New England suiftragists, and a mid 
year convention to aid some of the weaker 
The last mid-year convention was 
held in. Nashua, N. H., by invitation of 
the local Suffrage Club. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Miss E. U. Yates, H. B. Black- 


| well and Miss Blackwell were the speak- 


On general principles, nine out of | 


to the saloon as an institution. The liquor | 


trade need expect no quarter from unrea- 
soning women. They must be beaten by 
votes.”’ The signs of the times are encour- 
aging when our enemies talk thus. 

The members of our Maine W. S. A., 


and also many others, have done good | 


work for the promotion of our cause in 
all the counties of the State. The Maine 
W.c. T. U. has been an efficient helper 
and co-worker, and it well deserves our 
gratitude. 

Resolutions have been presented at con- 
ventions and conferences, which have been 
well received. Public meetings have been 
held, many lectures and addresses given, 
the subject embodied into work for tem- 
perance, purity and other causes, and 
much personal work has bzen done. 

The ballot in the hands of women means 
reform, means purification of the home, 
and means the prosperity of the republic. 
Witb this weapon of power we may hope 
to strike down wrong and raise the legal 
and social condition of every woman in 
our country. 

HANNAH J. BAILEY, Pres. 


Miss Blackwell gave the report of the 
year’s work in Massachusetts. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 

The Massachusetts W. 8S. A. has held 
Fortnightly Meetings at its headquarters. 
These meetings were originated and have 
been managed by the president, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, and have been a great success. 
Subjects of interest have been presented 
by able speakers, and enlivened with 
music, recitations and refreshments. The 
parlors have been crowded almost to suf- 
focation. The Association has offered to 
send a speaker free of charge to anv 
Woman’s Club or other organization will- 
ing to hear the subject presented, and 
many have accepted the offer. Suffrage 
literature has been sent to 5,110 public 
schoo] teachers, from the proceeds of the 
Mary Lowell Stone Fand. The Superin- 
tendent of Work among Congregation- 
alists has sent suffrage literature to all the 
ministers and Sunday school superintend- 
ents of that denomination; the Superin- 
tendent.of Work among Unitarians bas 
sent a thousand leaflets to Unitarian min- 
isters, and the Superintendents of work 
among other denominations have pursued 
similar methods. The Superintendent of 
Work among the Colleges has sent 3,403 
leaflets to the students of Harvard, Welles- 
ley, Smith, Radcliffe, Amherst, Tufts, Mt. 
Holyoke and Clark University. The 
chairman of the Literature Committee has 
supplied suffrage articles and items weekly 
to several hundred newspapers, not only 
in Massachusetts, but scattered all over 
the Union. A new and efficient State 
Superintendent of Press Work has just 
been appointed. The Superintendent of 
Parlor Meetings, appointed last January, 
reports fifteen parlor meetings and four 
large public meetings (one of the latter 
before the Garment-Makers’ Union, the 
other three public debates), and the sub- 
ject of suffrage was thus brought before 
about 1,700 people, many of whom had 
never heard it presented before. Efforts 
have been made to secure 8 Woman’s Day 
at State and County Fairs, Chautauquas, 
etc. There was an especially large at- 
tendance on the Woman’s Days at the 
N. E. Agricultural Fair at Worcester and 


the Chautauqua Assembly at So. Fram- | 


ingham. Petitions for municipal suffrage 
were presented to the Legislature from 
organizations representing a membership 
of 133,111, and remonstrant petitions 
signed by 748 women. A good hearing 
was had. Nevertheless, the municipal 
woman sufirage bill received a smaller 


vote in the House of Representives this | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


ers from outside the State, and a number 
of strong New lEampshire suffragists 
added their words of cheer. It was tne 
largest suffrage meeting that had been 
held in New Hampshire for years, and 


| led to a reorganization of the New Hamp- 


shire W. S. A. and an increased amount of 
work in that State. The New England 
Association also supplied Vermont with 
a speaker for a week of meetings, free of 
charge; voted to send a speaker free to 
any organization in New Hampshire will- 
ing to hear the subject presented; and 


| appropriated ten doHars for suffrage liter- 





year than in 1893 and 1894, though a larger | 


vote than it had ever had before 1893. 
We attribute this to the fact that the 


House last year, this year for the first | 


time organized a regular committee, with 
a secretary and chairman, to work against 
it in the Legislature; while the suffrag- 
ists, having carried the House once, were 
too confident of carrying it again without 
much trouble, and devoted their efforts al- 
most wholly tothe Senate. The result was 
a disappointment ; but the arguments used 
by the opponents in the legislative debate 
were so frivolous and so insulting that 
the women came away thoroughly indig- 
nant, and determined to work with fresh 
zeal. A bill to allow women to act as 
notaries public was defeated in the Senate 
by a vote of 12 to 10. The Association 
united with the New England W. S. A. 
in the usual great Festival in May, and 
with the Waltham Club in a suflrage 
picnic in June. In December it held a 
Suffrage Fair which cleared $1,600, and 
$400 more was cleared by the fair held 
for the benefit of the Massachusett 
W. S. A. by the Melrose W. © T. U., 
under the lead of Mrs. Livermore. In 
May, the Association gave a crowded re- 
ception to Dr. and Mrs. Livermore at the 
Suflrage Parlors, in honor of their Golden 
Wedding. 

Miss Blackwell, as chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the New England 
W.S. A., gave the annual report: 

NEW ENGLAND REPORT. 

When the N. E. W. S. A. was or- 

ganized, there were no suffrage associa- 


tions in any of the New England States, 
and the society held meetings all over 








ature for New Hampshire. During the 
past year the chairman of the New Eng- 
land executive committee has spoken in 
five of the New England States. 

Mr. Blackwell said that a mid-year con- 
vention of the New England W. S. A. 
secured the enactment of school suffrage 
in New Hampshire in 1878. The Legis- 
lature had voted down the school suffrage 
bill. After the convention, which was 
held in Concord, the bill was reconsidered 
and passed. 

Mrs. Quimby, of Maine, said: It is a 
great pleasure to me to be here. I have 
been a suffragist ever since 1868, the year 
in which the New England Association 
was formed. My first daughter was born 
that year. She now lives in Kansas and 
isa voter. I spent last winter with her, 
and voted, as I had hoped to do in my 
own dear Pine Tree State. I used to read 
the Lewiston Journal eagerly, hoping to 
find that the Maine Senate had confirmed 
the action of the House in passing the 
municipal suffrage bill; but instead I read 
of its defeat. Soon after, my son-in law 
said to me, ‘‘If you and Lucy want to go 
with me and vote, | find that you can.” 
‘*Indeed, I shall be very glad to,” I said. 
My sons, as they came of age, one by one, 
had said to me playfully, on election day, 
‘*Mother, you have always talked about 
suffrage, but now we can vote and you 
can’t.” That Kansas election was a proud 
day for me, and I wrote to my sons that I 
had at last had the pleasure of voting. 
We voted for the best men, as we thought, 
and the men for whom we voted were 
elected. Kansas is a grand State, and 
very near my heart. 

Mr. W. L. Haskel, chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, reported the resolu 
tions, which were taken up seriatim. They 
were published last week. Commenting 
upon the resolution thanking Senator 
Harvey of Massachusetts for hia efforts 
in behalf of the bill to raise the age of 
protection for girls, Mr. Blackwell said 
that while Senator Harvey was opposed 
to letting women vote, he believed men 
ought to legislate fairly and justly for 
women, and he had been so disgusted by 
the attitude of the Judiciary Committee 
in regard to this bill that he said it had 
almost converted him to woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith of Wellesley Hills, 
was asked to tell of her experience in 
town meeting. She said: ive years 
ago I was elected on the school board. 
During my second year of service, the 
question of a new High School building 
came up. A town meeting was held, and 
after a good deal of trouble it was voted 
to have a new building. A committee of 
fifteen were appointed, and as I had had 
charge of the old High School building, 
I was made a member of the committee. 
I tried to get another woman put on also, 
but without success. I worked all sum- 
mer as chairman of the sub-committee on 
building materials. I visited all sorts of 
schools, and spent much time and trouble, 
and the chairman of the general commit- 
tee thought the result so valuable that he 
asked leave to embody my report in his 
own. At the town meeting held to act 
upon the report of the committee, there 
was a good deal of feeling, as is always 
the case where there are different sections. 
The fourteen gentlemen of our committee 
voted with the other citizens of the town, 


opponents in the Legislature, alarmed by | and dg til}, because it was a municipal 
the passage of the bill through the lower | ¢ 


I could go about with the com- 
mittee everywhere, and could make an 
oflicial report, and go to town meeting 


| and be treated beautifully, bet I could 
| not vote on the question. I could not even 


speak in town meeting without unanimous 
consent. This matter has made many 
suflragists in Wellesley. 

Mr. Blackwell said he was present at a 
school meeting in East Orange, N. J., 
afew months ago. It was attended by a 
large number of influential women as well 
as men, all on the most courteous and 
friendly terms. When the school officers 
were elected, the women could not vote, 
as the New Jersey Supreme Court has de- 
clared it unconstitutional. But the next 
question was the appropriation of $65,000 
for school purposes, and upon this the 
women voted. In Massachusetts, on the 
other hand, women can vote for school offi- 
cers, but not upon school appropriations. 
‘You see how logical we men are,” said 
~ speaker, ‘‘and how uniform legislation 
8 ” 


Mrs. Smith recommended that « definite 
movement be undertaken to influence our 
college girls. How did Harvard stand on 
this question? 

Miss Mary Ware Allen of Cambridge, 
said that many individual students were 
interested, and the whole Freshman class 
would perhaps attend the Young People’s 
Meeting on Tuesday evening in a body, as 
woman suffrage was one of the subjects 
upon which they had been ordered to be 
prepared to write themes. 

The election of oflicers followed. The 
list was published last week. 

Mrs. French, of Rhode Island, advocated 
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allowing all members of the Association | there are minds of small calibre into which 
who could be present at the Executive | the solid arguments of all our great men 


Committee meetings during the year to. 
sit with the committee and vote. 

Miss Blackwell said this could be done | 
by a change of constitution, which would 
require three months’ notice. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore occupied the 
chair. There was a large attendance. 

Mr. Selden J. Cook expressed his hearty | 
sympathy with the movement. 

Mrs. Livermore made the principal | 
speech of the afternoon. She said, in | 
part: 

**Woman suffrage has been so thor- | 
oughly discussed that to talk about it | 
any more is only threshing over the old | 
straw. Yet a man said to me the other | 
day, ‘I have seven children, and sup- | 
pose my wife were elected to Congress, | 
what would become of my family?’ He | 
had never been in any more danger of 
going to Congress than he had of being 
struck by lightning, and his wife was a 
person of the same sort. I reminded him 
unat he bad thus far had no difficulty in 
escaping from being sent to Congress, and 
that his wife was no more likely to be 
sent than he was; but he still seemed to 
feel that if she had the ballot she would 
be in great danger of being dragged away 
agaiost her will to be a Congressman. 
That man was not thinking about woman 
suffrage; he was only resting his mind. 
Why do we want to vote? It is not be- 
cause we want to be like men. A woman 
said to me the other day, ‘You women 
are 80 anxious to have everything just as 
men do, | am surprised that you don’t set 
up a pool-room in your woman’s club.’ 
That woman was resting her mind. Wom- 
en’s clubs have not arisen because women 
wanted to be like men, but because there 
was a need forthem. The women of the 
clubs are eager to know, and at the club 
meetings they listen to papers upon all 
sorts of questions. We want to vote, not 
for the mere act of voting, but for all 
that the ballot means and carries with it. 
There is no end of injustice shown to 
women. I could prove it to you by stories 
that come to me every day. Weare not 
regarded as the equals of men. They 
have the advantage in every way; they 
have been the makers of the law; they 
enforce it; the courts are in their hands, 
and it is they who render all the decisions. 
Women are below par in Massachusetts, 
because there are too many of them. ‘The 
numerical balance of the sexes cannot be 
disturbed without damaging both. ‘There 
are good men in our Legislature, but there 
are not enough of them.” Mrs. Liver- 
more told how a doctor in Melrose pro- 
tested so vigorously against having an 
undesirable electric light post set up in 
front of his door, and threatened the 
company with such penalties, political 
and other, that they finally said, ‘Well, 
let us put it before Miss Robinson’s door 
instead,” and so set up the objectionable 
post before the house of a non-voter, who 
had no redress. ‘In Chicago, years ago, 
1,100 women waited upon the Mayor to 
ask that saloons which sold liquor to 
minors in defiance of the law might have 
their licenses withdrawn. The teachers 
complained that their boys, and sometimes 
even their girls, were coming to school 
drunk. The women filled the yard of the 
Court House, and sent up twelve of their 
number as a deputation to the Mayor. 
He said, ‘Ladies, I know it is against the 
law for them to sell to minors, but the 
men who issue their licenses know that 
they do it, and they are the men who put 
me in office. I cannot grant your re- 
quest.’ It is an encouraging sign, however, 
when people are not willing to acknowl- 
edge themselves opponents of suffrage. 
Even Senator Wellman, the worst oppo- 
nent of woman suffrage in Massachusetts, 
writes me that he does not wish to be re- 
garded as opposed. I have his letter in 
black and white.” 


| 
} 





Miss Blackwell spoke briefly. 

Miss Mary Ware Allen, of Cambridge, 
being called upon, gave an account of an 
excellent paper she had lately heard by 
John Graham Brooks io favor of woman 
suffrage, and spoke of the great interest 
women were taking in municipal reform. 
The same Legislature which voted against | 
woman suffrage also voted against we | 
abolition of child insurance, against the 
Norwegian liquor system, and against | 
raising the age of protection for girls. 

A brief address by Mrs. Anders of West | 
Newton closed the afternoon meeting. 

Tuesday Evening. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
MEETING. 

At 8 P. M., Park Street Church Vestry | 
was crowded with a brilliant audience | 
largely composed of young men and} 
women. 

The Cecilia Orchestra opened the meet: | 
ing with music, and the Ariel Quartette, | 
four beautiful girls, sang so gloriously 
that they}}were encored with enthusiasm. | 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell called the | 
meeting to order and said: 

A member of the Legislature intimated 
last year that the only women who wanted 
to vote were a few very aged persons who 
were fast dying off, and who would soon 
cease to trouble the Legislature. 

But freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though bafiiad oft, is ever won. 


The newspapers a few years ago reported 
a wreck off the New England coast, when 
an effort was made to fire off a line to the 
crew by means of a small cannon. The 
powder had grown damp and the cannon 
would not go off. No man present could 
get his hand into it to remove the spoiled 
powdor and enable the piece to be loaded 
afresh. Their hands were too large. But 
a girl of nineteen put her small hand into 
the cannon, and at the risk of her life—for 
it was possible that the powder had only 
hung-fire—she removed the charge, and 
cleared the way for the life-line to be sent 
to the perishing crew. There are men, 
women and children in need of rescue, 
who can be helped by women’s vote, But 





| not? 


cannot penetrate. We hope that the 
young college girls who are to speak thig 
evening will be able to clear some such 
minds of musty and mouldy objections, ag 
the young girl on the shore cleared the 
cannon of the spoiled powder. [ shall calj 
first upon Miss Maud Thompson of Wel. 
lesley. 

ADDRESS OF MISS MAUD THOMPSon, 

Liberty and freedom consist in the 
ability to-do as we desire. Our Declara. 
tion of Independence affirms that goy. 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. In any other 
country we should have to prove our 
right; in America this is unnecessary. [py 
other countries the question is how far is 
it safe to extend the suffrage? With us it 
is. How few is it necessary to exclude? 
Some persons are incapable of self-govern. 
ment. Society has the right and the duty 
to protect itself. Butif, as in Massachuy. 
setts, more than half the citizens are ex. 
cluded, is this wise? Is it necessary? We 
make conditions of age, residence and 
citizenship. We exclude insane and idiots 
criminals and women. The disfranchised 
are of three classes—insane and children 
who cannot vote, criminals who cannot ba 
trusted ; paupers who are not self-support- 
ing. But women do not belong to either 
of these classes. The reasons for exclud- 
ing the others are clear, simple and con- 
vincing. Those alleged in the case of 
women are their angelic character, their 
mental and moral incapacity, and God’s 
intention. Sex-limitation is permanent 
and insurmountable. Minors grow up, 
paupers become self-supporting, foreign. 
ers get naturalized. But women did not 
create their disabilities and do not out- 
grow them. The small boy did not want 
to be born again for fear he might be born 
a woman. Race, like sex, used to be an in- 
h-rent disqualification. But it has been 
set aside in the case of the colored man. 
Are the qualities of women such as to 
make them dangerous as voters? Voting 
is said to be against woman’s nature, 
Oar opponents claim to have a divine 
revelation on the subject. Now man’s 
qualities are not the standard for women. 
Women may be unable to do police duty 
or military service, but they may render 
others equivalent to these. Good govern- 
ment is our object; injury to the State is 
the sole valid ground of exclusion. We 
must not compare the results with the 
millennium but with existing conditions, 
We are content to be judged by the stand- 
ards held good enough for men. Men and 
women are made to be comrades. As 
children we played together ; at school, at 
college, in society we have been associates. 
We only want to be comrades still. We 
claim suffrage as a right, and our unfitness 
cannot be proved until we have been 
allowed a trial. 

Miss BLACKWELL: I now have the 
pleasure of introducing Miss Stella Hall, 
one of the ‘‘New Women.” She was so 
convinced of the value of the higher edu- 
cation that she has sent her two younger 
sisters through college (one of them is 
now the youthful president of the New 
Hampshire W. S. A.), and she is herself 
studying in the Boston University Law 
School. 

ADDRESS OF MISS STELLA HALL. 

I am only in the primer class of the law 
school, but I have been teaching school 
for twenty years. On the 18th of October, 
1893, all the Boston daily papers had 4 
woman’s portrait. What did it mean? 
A noble woman had passed away; & 
woman who had won the hearts of mil- 
lions. Lucy Stone was pre-eminently the 
pioneer of the woman suffrage cause. She 
was more beloved than any other. Being 
dead, she yet speaks. Lucy Stone. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Ednah 
D. Cheney and their associates—Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, have 
changed the world for women. At first 
a wife could not make a contract. Now 
Prof. Schouler says, ‘'I don’t know where 
the women are going, and I don’t know 
whether to be glad or sorry.” It used to 
be said of a woman, ‘‘The rule of three is 
too much for her.” But I said to my 
sisters, ‘‘Learn the Differential Calculus.” 
The teacher’s profession contains only one 
man to thirteen women. As a consequence 
male teachers are not treated with as 
much respect as are men of other pro- 
fessions. It was recently claimed that 4 
teacher in a Boston school must not serve 
on an out-of-town school board. Why 
Who so fit for the position? That 
will change when women are voters. It 
was once thought impossible for women 
to preach. Out in Somerville, Rev. Mary 
Traffern Whitney is more reported and 
belongs to more societies than any male 
minister. Women are successful prac- 
titioners of medicine. The first women 
physicians were regarded as monsters. 
But now, when I proposed to enter the 
law school, people said to me: ‘Why study 
law when medicine is so much more 
womanly?’ Women lawyers are needed. 
At the last meeting of the Portia Club, 
eleven women lawyers and law students 
dined together. As public officers the 
number of women is increasing. In some 
of our country towns women as members 
of school boards predominate. ‘There are 
four women on the Boston Schoo! Board. 
In Colorado there are three women meml- 
bers of the Legislature. The highest 
and most responsible offices will soon be 
open to women. 

Miss BLACKWELL: We are glad to heat 
from the young men as well as the young 
women. Is Mr. Tillinghast of ‘Tufts Col 
lege present? [Mr. Tillinghast came for- 
ward from the rear.door.| Mr. Tillinghast 
is the coming man. 


ADDRESS OF MR. TILLINGHAST. 
Standing at the door and hearing fine 
speeches made by others is much pleas: 
anter than speaking myself. But I s@ 
ready to face you all. I belong 0 
political club in ‘my college which is al80 
affiliated with a State organization. Its 

object is to carry on the work of 
national Prohibitory party. The second 
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suffrage. ‘Therefore when [ say that I | 
ana Prohibitionist I say also that | ama 
woman suffragist. Although [ am not 
formally authorized to extend to you our 
greetings, yes thirty per cent. of the 

oupng men 1p American colleges are Pro 

jbitionists. If there is any significance 
jn the woman suffrage movement, it is 
the moral power which will be brought | 
jnto the government by women. When 
we read of the misgoverument of cities 
we feel the need of women’s votes. For 
political reform all comes back to the 
moral issues. Our wrong-doing is mostly 
in accordance with law. Men come into 

ositions by methods which are legally 
all right, but by the higher law all wrong. 
Men now have to put down these abuses 
alone. They cannot have the help of the 
women as voters. Some help is found 
already in women’s irfluerce. But is that 
alone sufficient? When we see the results 
of women’s voting in Wyoming, we say 
No. There the jail doors are rusting on 
their hinges, paupers do not exist. 
The women who go to the polls are not 
soiled or hurt by doirg so. It was said 
that if they voted they would never 
regain their lost position. But facts are 
strovger than theories. Tc-day the most | 
profane and impure man in Massachusetts 
isa sovereign. (he most virtuous, refined, | 
cultured woman is politically below that 
man. She can appeal and plead—and 
wait. Every law proposed is looked upon 
by the men from the standpoint of busi- 
ness, but by women from that of the 
home. Only 5 per cent. of our convicted 
criminals are women; ‘5 per cent. of 
women belong to what we call the moral | 
element. ‘These facts are suggestive. 
We shoeld not cast aside the moral quali- 
ties of our women, for moral failure is | 
national disaster. Whenever a moral ques- 
tion comes up in our politics, women | 
should be counted in its settlement. 

Miss BLACKWELL: We have now heard | 
from Wellesiey College, Tufts College and | 
Boston University; but, as Wellesley | 
sent a telegram of congratulation from | 
five hundred college girls to the women | 
of Colorado upon their enfranchisement, 
it deserves to be heard from twice. 
now introduce to you the girl who was | 
largely instrumental in collectirg those | 
five hundred congratulations—Miss Gail 
M. Laughlin of Wellesley. 


ADDRESS OF GAIL LAUGHLIN. 


Every republic claims to rest on the 
consent of the governed. ‘'Taxation and 
representation inseparable” is our old 
battle cry. Our opponents declare that 
silence signifies assent, and that women 
are represented already. But how? Did 
our last Congress represent women? Did 
it not misrepresent them? ‘'There is no 
such thing as virtual representation.” It 
is said that the interests of women and 
men are identical. In a broad sense, yes 
So were those of colonists and king 
in 1776, so were those of slave and slave- 
holder, so are those of laborer and capi- 
talist. Lately our remonstrants have 
performed an acrobatic feat and say, 
“There is no practical need of women’s 
voting. They have all the legal rights 
they require.” And yet, in most of our 
States, married women masquerade in 
their husbands’ clothes. It is so to-day in 
Louisiana. It was so in Michigan two 
years ago. Wives in many States have 
no legal right to their own earnings. If 
her leg is broken, she cannot sue for dam- 
ages; her husband is the person damaged ; 
he alone can sue. Women have not the 
same property rights, nor the same right 
to their children, nor do they receive the 
same wages for «qual work. They are 
dependent on the leniency of courts. In 
Massachusetts it took years to get the 
right to their own clothes. It is said that 
to vote will diminish a woman’s ix fluence. 
Would Speaker Reed have more influence 
or less, if he were disfranchised? Women 
need the ballot for self-development, for 
strength of character. They need it that 
justice may rule, that women may be 
equally protected. We are not optimistic. 
We demand the ballot not as the gate of 
Paradise, but as the golden gate of oppor- 
tunity. 

Miss BLACKWELL: This movement is | 
not local. ‘The mother of the next speaker 
was one of the pioneers in woman suf. . 
frage work on the Pacific Coast. For 
fourteen years she edited a weekly paper 
in Oregon, devoted to woman suffrage; 
and no one who has not tried to edit a suf- 
frage paper knows what a load it is to 
carry. She brought up five tall sons and 
one or more daughters, and they all grew 
up ardent suffragists. It is said that 
women who want to vote do not know 
how to bring up children; but my obser- 
vation has been that the children of suf- 
fragists love their mothers fully as much 
as the average, and honor them more. 
This son, when he graduated at Cornell, 
chose woman suffrage as the subject of 
his commencement oration—largely, I be- 
lieve, to please his mother, far away on 
the Pacitic slope. When one of Mrs. 
Duniway’s co-workers made a lecturing 
trip through Oregon, the editor of an 
Oregon paper asked who took care of Mrs. 
Loughary’s neglected little ones while she 
was away from home lecturing on woman 
Suffrage. Another editor promptly in- 
formed him that one of Mrs. Loughary’s 
“neglected little ones’ was a county 
judge, another a doctor, and that her 
three daughters were married and taking 
care of homes of theirown. We will now 
ear from Mr. Clyde Duniway, and you 
shall judge whether he looks like a ‘‘neg- 
lected little one.” 

ADDRESS OF MR. DUNIWAY. 

I wish my honored mother were here 
to-night to speak for herself and not by 
roxy. Yetlam glad to speak as proxy 
‘or that good woman. This movement 
appeals to something very deep in the 
Consciousness of every human being—the 
Sense of personal responsibility. It is 
R0ing to mean that men and women must 
stand for themselves, and must stand 
together in all the occupations of life. 

ot always in the same way, but they all 
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Jank of that party’s platform i3 wi man | have to meet problems that affect us all. | aid. She was so unwise as to marry him, 


Gladstone says that he is glad to live in | but unlike most, succeeded in effecting his 


the age which witnesses the democrati- 


rejoice, how much more should we 
younger workers, whose mission it wi!l 
be to make the world ademocracy for al. ? 
This movement proposes to make the in- 


dividuality of every responsible woman’s | Quincey, and others. 


| Sary digressions. 


reformation. He tells his story in a 


If Gladstone cin so | diffuse and rambling narrative, prolonged 


by many irrelevant details and unneces- 
In an appendix are 
added va'uable and ioteresting quotations 
from the experiences %f Coleridge, De 
We hope that the 


personality tell upon the world. Some of | book may do good by calling attention to 


our Opponents we must convert; some 
we must fight. Women must learn to 
fight, and to fight hard. Mankind re- 
Spects a good fighter. But, when it is 
possible, we want not to fight but to con- 
vert. A few days ago I had a party of 
college friends to dine with me. Some 
noble-spirited men said they did not be- 
lieve in woman suffrage, because women 


| 


| 


as wives and mothers would necessarily | 


give their principal attention to home 
affaires. Such men as these we must con- 
vert. Howshall we doit? Women must 


prove more and more that the duties of | 
citizenship are compatible with those of | 


wife and mother. When such men find 
that out, there will be no more opposition 
from them. Let women sflirm more and 
more their interest in good government. 
Have patience. Whom must we fight? The 
politicians who calculate how many votes 
must be bought. The venal and bribed 
newspapers that are the organs of every 
monopoly. The dishonest legislator — 
The man who uses bis 
Organization to support the 
saloon element — fight him hard, the 
harder the better. If we can inspire an 
honest, philosophic movement for the 
good of society, the problem will soon 
settle itself. I don’t think we ought to 


have any peace of mind until one half of | 


the American people have their God-given 
lights. Not wait, but win, should be our 
motto. 

Miss BLACKWELL: The western part of 
Massachusetts is regarded as benighted on 
the suffrage question, but Miss Mary Shar- 
non Smitb, who will speak to us next, was 
the cause of a phenomenally large school 
vote being cast in Lee. She is a star 
from a dark region. 

ADDRESS OF MISS MARY SHANNON SMITH. 

I have felt for some years that more at- 
tention should be given to the country 
towns. Men come to the Legislature who 
know nothing of this movement. There 
is very little active interest developed as 
yet among|Western Massachusetts women. 
‘T'wo influences are needed, suffrage litera 
ture and personal effort. If these my 
country-women can feel that much of 
their church and temperance work will no 
longer be needed when women can vote, 
they will want the ballot. The young can 
be more easily influenced than the old. 
Such meetings as this are most useful and 
eflective. 

Miss Bertha A. Putney gave an appro- 
priate recitation from Charles Sumner, 
and the meeting closed with another song 
from the Ariel Quartette. 
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THE FINISHED REPORT AND UN- 
FINISHED ATTIC. 





‘Send me ever so many orders for the 
Reports,” writes Miss Mary Anthony. 

The Anthony home in Rochester, N. Y., 
is in the process of having an attic added. 
In the midst of the confusion 2,000 New 
York Campaign Reports are loaded in 
upon the much-enduring Miss:Mary. The 
printer who expected to store them has 
rented his room and cannot do it. 

Those who have seen what a bulky 
affair the report is can guess how it would 
seem to be called upon to take charge of 
2,000 before the attic is built. Miss An- 
thony ought to be relieved of them; the 
State Association wishes to sell them, and 
the printer wants his pay for them. They 
are valuable as history, as a compendium 
of suffrage arguments, and as offering a 
suggestive plan for other States. 

Will not every suffragist who reads this 
send one dollar for five copies or 25 cents 
for a single copy? 

New York State is in just the same 
place where it was last summer. We are 
working for a favorable vote upon sub- 
mission. Weare putting new organizers 
in the field, whose way must be paid; we 
are laying plans for furnishing suffrage 
matter regularly to the press. We need 
money for everything. You can help us 
by buying the report. 

But if you cannot afford 25 cents, send 
to Mrs. Maude Humphrey of Warsaw for 
a brick postal and give ten cents, offering 
nine others the chance to do the same. 
The work can not go on through the 
summer without funds, and go on it must. 
We shall be very grateful for help. 

ISABEL HOWLAND, 
Cor. Sec. N. Y. W. S. A. 

Sherwood, N. Y., May 30, 1895. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN AMERICAN OPIUM 
EATER. From Bondage to Freedom. 
By H. G. Cole. Boston: James H. 
Earle. 1895. Price, $1. 


A young man in Maine formed the habit 
of using morphine, and was thereby 
dragged down into poverty and vice. He 
migrated to Boston and there became a 
libertine, a gambler and a drunkard. He 
married a woman of property who was 
herself a victim of the accursed opium 
habit. After her death he squandered her 
estate and became a moral and physical 
wreck. At a religious meeting he became 
acquainted with a young lady through 
whose influence and appeals he broke his 
chains, as he believes, by supernatural 


& great and growing evil. H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


TWELVE DOLLS. 





BY MRS. M. P. NEALL. 


Lucy Fottler lived in a country town. 
She was very shy with strangers. Her 
aunt took her on a visit to the city, where 


she met Geraldine Aylmer, a little girl | 


| about her own age. 





“Let us go to my playroom and see | 


the dolls,” said Gerald'ne. *‘l have twelve, 
and you would never guess their names.” 

‘*‘. am afraid I should not remember so 
many,’ Lucy said, timidly. 

Geraldine laughed. “Oh yes, you 
will, because they are named for the 
twelve months of the year. 
I eyer had is this old rag doll, I call her 
Decem for short. I think lots of her 
even now, when I[ have so many others, 
and she has notring but a gingham dress 
on.” 

Lucy took up a rubber doll. Geraldine 
said it could cry, and that its name was 
February. ‘Then she went to a small bed, 
and took up a baby doll in long clothes. 
‘*This is January, and here is his nurse,” 
and she pointed to a large black doll with 
a red turban on her head. ‘I call her 
July, or Ju-ley sometimes; and here is 
August, the coachman. [ will show you 
how he takes us out for a drive.” 

She placed a row of chairs, one behind 
the other, with one a little ahead, around 
which she put the reins. ‘This is the 
horse,” she explained; and, putting 
August, with his green coat and brass but- 
tons, on the seat of the next chair, she 
fastened the reins to him and put the 
whip beside him. ‘*Now,” she went on 
gaily, ‘‘we must set the dolls in the other 
chairs, and get in ourselves, and off we 
will go and have a good time.” 

Lucy ventured to ask a question: ‘Why 
did you call him August?” said she. 

“Ob, because he is so fat and warm 
looking. My aunt said it would be a 
nice name, and J should learn all the 
months in this way, 1 was so slow to for- 
get—to remember, I mean; but some 
times I put another name with the name 
of the month.” 

When they were tired of riding, Geral- 
dine thought it was time to have some- 
thing to eat. She went over to the other 
side of the room and pulled out a low 
round table, and began hunting for her 
cups and saucers. Then she got some 
bananas, oranges and cookies. Lucy 
helped her cut them up and arrange the 
pieces on the pretty plates. They sweet- 
ened some water and poured it into the 
cups, and were ready to sit down. A 
worsted boy-doll in a sailor’s blouse stood 
near the table. Geraldine said his name 
was March, and he must wait upon the 
others. Then she seated the dollies, and 
there were some Lucy had not seen. 
April was a small china doll with very 
blue eyes and black hair, and a tiny piece 
broken from her nose. The twins were 
May and June. They had white waxen 
faces, with real yellow curls, and such 
pink lips and cheeks! They were dressed 
alike, in spotted muslin, with cherry rib- 
bon sashes. 

But Geraldine brought from a bureau 
drawer the most beautiful of all her 
dolls. There were three, and she intro 
duced them as Miss September Maud, 
Miss Daisy October and Miss November 
Jane. Lucy hda never seen such dolls and 
dresses. They had large bisque heads, 
with eyes that opened and shut, real hair, 
that could be done up with hairpins, and 
Geraldine said that when you pressed 
them they could speak a word or two. 
They almost seemed to be alive, and Lucy 
sighed with delight. She could not help 
taking September Maud in her arms end 
smoothing down the dress of silk, velvet 


and lace, with bead trimmings, and feel- | 


ing of the kid boots and silk stockings. 
Geraldine laughed, and suddenly asked: 
‘*What month were you born in?” 

“September,” said Lucy, softly, giving 
the doll a kiss. 

‘*Then,”’ said her little friend, “I will 
give you that doll for your very own, to 
take home with you. My aunt always 
gives me a new doll every Christmas, and 
twelve is enough for any family.” 

‘*Oh, how good you are! Do you 
really mean it? Will your mother let 
you?” were Lucy’s rapid questions. Then 
she looked at all the dolls around her, and 
thought, ‘‘It is the very one I should have 
chosen—the very prettiest one.” 











ACTING through the blood, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilia not only cures scrofula, salt 
rbeum, etc., but gives health and vigor to 
the whole body. 


The first one: 
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. = used in any of their preparations, 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs /ess than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 





EDUCATIONAL. 








Gvanrancas COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens $th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Healtt- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 








English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—at— 
90 W. Springfield St , Boston, Mass. 


Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 




















I'S 
Wheel Chairs 
FOR SALE and TO BENT, 


ALL KINDS OF 


INVALID FURNITURE. 


Repairing, 
Cleansing from Moths. 


Any article of Furniture made to 
order by 


S.C.SMALL &CO. 


90 Canal Street, Boston. 


Morphine & Opium Habits 


CURED IN 3 DAYS 


By the Maes. Boston Narcotic Cure Co., 
At their Sanitarium, 667 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. This is an absolute Cure, harm- 
ess and painiess. Cures Guaranteed. 








An important book, by 


Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. 
booklet of pages sent free. 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


11434 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon callsdally in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


A 














49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 

NEW ENGLAND | 
PHOTO-ART 

ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all [Illustrative Purposes. 


COTTON SHIRT WAISTS. 


Ladies who are purchasing Cotton Shirt Waists 
should be sure and examine the VERY ATTRAC. 
TIVE LINE at 


MISS FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


The Fit is Absolutely Perfect. 
The Styles are Refined. 
The Prices are Reasonable 
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| LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL. 


Dr. Gravs’s Quest, By Fraxcis H. Uxperwoop 
LL. D., suthor «f * Quabbin,” “The Poet ane the 
Man,’ “Butiders of American Literature,” etc. $1.75. 





| "Lisbeth Wilsor, a Daughter of New Hampshire 





Hille, 


$1.50. 


Neighber Jackweod. By J.T. Trowsriper. New 
ana revised edition with an autobiographical chap- 
ter and portra:t. $1.50. 


Readings fromthe Old English Dramatists. 
on CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS Wis: Low (Brs. Ir- 
ving Winslow). With notes. Two volumes. Cloth, 
gilt top, 33.50, 


By Etiza NELson BLain (Mra. Henry W. Blair). 


| Pocket Giuide to the Common Land Birds ot 


New England. Contetnses full deseription, key 
and Itterary references. By M.A WILcox, Protessor 


of Zoology, Welk s'ey Colk ge. 60 cents net. 
Make,Way for the King. Rev. Fiavive J. Bropst 
D. D. $1.25. 


A strong ries of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °76. SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of ‘Our Colonial’ Homes,’ “Nooks 
ad Corners of New England Coest,” “Decisive 
ape WY American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
atout $1.25, 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES. 
The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Fvereit T. Tom 


LINSON, author of “Search for Andrew Field.” I[lus- 
trated, $1 50. 


A contipuati nof this series, telling of the adven 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and his com pan- 
lions In the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 


Inthe Saddle. By O1iver Optic, Being the s: cond 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute. $1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Series. 


Acress Indin. or Live Boys in the Far Kast. 
By OL. VaR Ortic. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Story of Patriot's Dav.. Lexington and 
gomeere. By Groros J. Varney. Cloth, illustrated. 
5U cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated b 
schovuts, societies and o hers, giving a complete ttory 
of that memoratle 19 h of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Soruiz May. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Uniform *ith ‘Wee Lucy,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy's Children.” 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS 


Reference Handbeok of American History. 
By the Liprarny Metnop. Fir Secondery Schc ols. 
Period of th» Constitution, 1789-1589. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtR. 5) cents. net. 


The Study of Erglish History. By the Lapora- 
TORY MetHop, By Mary E. Wi_bir. 40 certs net. 


Reference Handbook of Roman History. By 
the LABRAT. RY Mat: op. By CaRoLing W. TRASK. 
40 centa net. 

In Press—Rt FERENCE Hat pBook OF GREEK HistORY. 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
their’classrooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You. Edited by snna E. Mack, 
A choice collection of ve poems. Cloth, white and 
gold. New edition, 81 50. 


Back Country Poems. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5u. 


In Wild Rose Time, Py Amanpa M. De UGLASy 
author of “Larry,’ “bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osbi ree of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” etc. $1.50. 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epnan D, Cnkney. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50, 

The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 


Making. and Fieh Hreeding. By Joun Har- 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. $1.50. 


By SAM WALTER Foss. 





Complete Catalogue mailgd free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, 1OWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $318,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 544. 

These bonds are amply secured by, 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of 100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 











New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Tralns. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston t7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 WashingtonStreet. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’!Pass’rAgent 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journa) Office. Boston. Mass. 


The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young 
‘ie e, 50cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Manuscript STANDS a good 
You r chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 














Jackson, Mich 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston’, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
euch Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
it advocates. 
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VOTING ON AN ABSTRACTION. 


The unfairness of the vote to be taken 
in Massachusetts next November lies in 
the fact that it will be voting on an ab- 
straction. Now nobody cares to vote in 
that way. Carlton Ceffin says that ata 
fashionable dinner-party of remonstrants, 
the hostess asked: ‘‘Ladies how many of 
yon want to vote?’ Not a woman re- 
sponded. ‘*You see how it is, Mr. Coffia ” 
she said triumphantly, ‘‘Women would 
not vote if they could.” Permit me to 
put the question in a different shape,” 
said Mr. Coffin. ‘Ladies, how many of 
you would vote to prevent a ealoon from 
being opened near your bome?” Every 
woman present said: ‘I should certainly 
vote against that /” 

A real referendum is the reference of a 
law already enacted to the voters to be 
allowed or disallowed by a majority of 
votes. The enactment of the law neces 
sarily precedes the reference. But the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts has de- 
cided that a law so referred would be un- 
constitutional. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has just 
enacted a law which we publish in full in 
another column. The Governor has 
signed it. It provides that every p2r- 
son qualified to vote for school com- 
mittee shall be invited to vote yes or no 
next November at the State election on 
the question, Is it expedient to extend 
municipal woman suffrage to women? 
Also that every woman shall have an op- 
portunity to register and vote. If a ma- 
jority of the men and women vote yes, 
nothing is granted; if no, nothing is re- 
fused. The legal situation remains abso- 
lutely unchanged. 

Of course such an expression will not 
be any fair test of the public opinion 
either of women or of men, and especially 
not in the case of women. There is not 
a single woman at present registered to 
vote in State election. Women, like men, 
do not care to vote upon an abstraction, 
where no tangible result will follow. To 
women even a genuine referendum would 
only be at best a special election, like that 
taken last year upon the subway, and 
with this important difterence—that the 
voters on the subway were already regis- 
tered, and the whole force at City Hall 
was used to secure an affirmative expres- 
sion by assurances of employment. 

A bare majority for the subway was 
attained, but upon so small a vote that 
the majority comprised only one in eleven 
of the registered voters. In the present 
case, the obstacles to a general and un- 
biased expression of women are im- 
measurably greater. The women are not 
registered; the vote will settle nothing, 
and there is no private interest. It wasa 
trick of double-faced legislators, who hid 
their opposition to woman suffrage under 
the guise of neutrality, and whose hope 
is to get a snap-judgment against the 
measure as an excuse for opposing it in 
the future. Suffragists would be perfectly 
justified in refusing to take any action in 
the matter, and in allowing the whole 
affair to go by default. 

But while it is impossible by this 
method to poll the actual strength of 
woman suffrage sentiment, and the 
scheme is a device of the enemy, Massa- 
chusetts suffragists will do well to use 
the opportunity for what it is worth asa 
means of agitation. No matter whether 
the vote be large or small, favorable or 
adverse, let them register and vote on the 
question. Suffrage sentiment grows by 
agitation. By every such effort numbers 
and enthusiasm will be increased, and the 


cause will be indirectly promoted. 
H. B. B. 








THE SHAM REFERENDUM. 

The topic of interest among Massachu- 
setts suffragists this week is the sham 
referendum decreed by the Legislature. 
Next November, the men of the State 
and the women qualified to vote for 
school committee will be asked to vote 
upon the question, ‘‘Is it expedient to ex- 
tend municipal suffrage to women?” The 
result of the vote is to have no legal effect, 
whichever way it goes. 

Opposition papers are speaking of this 
measure as a referendum; but the differ- 
ence between it and a real referendum 
must be borne clearly in mind. A real 


referendum has legal validity; this sham 
referendum has none. Since it is to effect 
nothing, the interest in it is sure to be 
languid, and the vote small; and then the 
opponents of equal rights will claim that 
there is no public interest in woman suf- 
frage in Massachusetts. 

Our opponents have always shown 
themselves extremely unwilling to allow 
a genuine and legal referendum, which 
shall give suffrage to women if it results 
favorably. In New York last year, all 
the efforts of the suffragists were directed 
to getting the question submitted to the 
men of the State as a separate article. 
All the ¢ fforts of the “‘antis” were to keep 
the men from being allowed to vote upon 
it. The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association has petitioned the Legislature 
thirteen times to submit to the voters a 
conatitutional amendment enfanchising 
women, and thirteen times the opponents 
in the Legislature have refused to let the 
voters pass upon it. They are still less 
willing to let women have any authorita- 
tive voice in deciding whether they shall 
be enfranchised. Last year it was sug- 
gested that the women of New York 
might be allowed to vote on the suffrage 
clause of the new constitution. The New 
York ‘‘antis” would not entertain the 
proposition for a moment. The Boston 
Herald scofied at it, and said that for 
women to ask to vote on the question of 
their own enfranchisement was too much 
like a man trying to lift himself up by 
his bootstraps. Two years ago, a bill 
was pending in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to extend municipal suffrage to 
women, contingently upon this action 
being afterward ratified by a majority of 
the men and women at the polls. Nearly 
every opponent in the Legislature voted 
against that bill, including those who had 
been loudest in their professions that they 
were willing women should vote when- 
ever the majority wanted it. After em- 
phatically refusing to let the women vote 
upon the question with authority, they 
now ask us to vote upon it without 
authority. 

So far as I have heard, there is only one 
opinion among suffragists as to the unfair 
and insulting nature of this enactment. 
There are, however, two opinions as to 
what we should do about it. Mrs. Liver- 
more, when she first heard of it, said with 
indignation that the Legislature had acted 
just as 8 man does when he holds up a 
piece of meat and tells a dog to ‘‘Speak” 
for it, without the slightest intention of 
giving it to him if he does speak. She 
said she should neither vote herself nor 
advise other women to do so. My own 
opinion is that we should take advantage 
of this so-called referendum to stir up as 
much agitation and discussion of the ques- 
tion as possible, and use it as a means of 
education. For the weak point of the 
opposition is that there are no solid argu- 
ments on that side—as ex-Governor Long 
once said, not an argument that would 
not be an insult to the intelligence of a 
ten-year-old boy. Every discussion leaves 
our side stronger, and the other weaker ; 
so everything that promotes discussion 
helps the cause of eqnal rights, in the 
long run. 

It is a pity that this bill was passed just 
when everybody is going away for the 
summer, and that the vote is to be taken 
soon after the return in the fall, so that 
there is not much chance to make a cam- 
paign. The remonstrants, in their private 
meetings, have been lamenting this fact 
as wellas we. Butitis to be hoped that 
both sides will talk the matter up during 
the summer as industriously as they can— 
the more the better. 

I mean to vote myself, and to get as 
many others as possible to do the same. 
Many women will stay away out of indif- 
ference to a sham vote which is to effect 
nothing, many others out of disgust, like 
Mrs. Livermore —though I hope Mrs. 
Livermore will think better of it when 
the time comes. But, even under all these 
disadvantages, I have little doubt that the 
majority of the women who vote on the 
question will vote in favor. The relative 
number of women petitioning for and 
against suffrage, year after year and every 
year, not only in Massachusetts but in all 
other States, has already proved conclu- 
sively that there are a great many more 
women interested in getting suffrage than 
in opposing it. I believe the same thing 
will be shown again. The trouble is that 
most of our opponents in the Legislature 
do not really care whether the women 
want it or not. As Whittier said, they 
merely make the opposition of a few 
women an excuse for their own unwilling- 
ness. But the bigger the majority of 
women in favor of the measure is, even 
on this sham vote, the more conspicuous 
the insincerity of such opponents will 
become. Let us get out as big a vote as 
we can. A. 8. B. 
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OUR NEW SERIAL. 
The WomMAN’s JOURNAL begins this 
week, by invitation of Lady Henry Somer- 








set, the publication of a serial story en- 





titled ‘The Years that the Locusts have 
Eaten.” It is by Miss Annie E. Holds- 
worth, joint editor with Lady Somerset of 
the London Woman's Signal, and it will 
appear in the Woman's Signal and the 
WOMAN's JOURNAL simultaneously. Miss 
Holdsworth’s serials have been for some 
time among the prominent attractions of 
the Woman’s Signal, and the manuscript 
of this new story has been especially 
commended by Mr. Gladstone. 

The Woman's JOURNAL has for years 
had a cast-iron rule sgainst serial stories, 
but we feel sure our readers will thank us 
for departing from our rule in this case. 

A. 8. B. 
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A SURPRISE PARTY. 





Last Saturday evening a surprise party 
of about forty persons—Armenians and 
their wives, with a few Americans who 
have been especially interested in the 
Armenian question—called upon the jun- 
ior editor of the )"OMAN's JOURNAL, and 
presented her with a beautiful copper 
clock of Armenian workmanship, in token 
of gratitude for her sympathy with the 
Armenian cause. This time-piece is 
unique. The ornamental frame surround- 
ing the dial is more than a hundred years 
old. At the top is the Armenian coat-of- 
arms and a bas-relief of Mt. Ararat; at 
the bottom, a copper ribbon bearing the 
name of the recipient, and an appropriate 
inscription in Armenian. Mr. M. H. 
Gulesian made the presentation speech; 
William Lloyd Garrison read a poem 
written for the occasion; Armenian songs 
were sung and Armenian music performed 
on the violin, the piccolo, and the Egyptian 
harp; brief addresses were made by Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows and Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, both of whom were warmly 
applauded ; and so many kind things were 
said that the junior editor longed to 
retreat up the chimney to hide her 
blushes. The gift will be valued far more 
for the good will shown in it than for its 
own sake, beautiful and unique though it 
is. A. S. B, 
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MISS M’INTYRE’S ARGUMENT. 


The review of Miss M’Intyre’s argument 
has been crowded out this week and last 
by the report of the New England Annual 
Meeting and Festival. It will be resumed 
next week. A. 8. B. 
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CATHOLICS DEEATE EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


During the past five years we have 
pointed to “straws showing the way the 
wind blows” in many different localities 
—among the clergy, the churchwomen, 
the Christian Endeavorers, the lawyers, 
the politicians, the club and the society 
women, the college girls and boys, the 
children of the W. C. T. U., the Grange 
and the farmers, the labor organizations, 
etc. But the most surprising “straw” 
may be seen in the following account 
taken from the Philadelphia (Pa.) Public 
Ledger of May 23, 1895: 


The pick of talent in the Catholic 
Young Men’s Archdiocesan Union de- 
bated the question, ‘‘Should the Right of 
Suffrage be Extended to Women ?”’ before 
a large audience last evening, in the hall 
of St. Joseph’s College. The judges were 
Judge Ashman, Rev. Joseph V. O’Connor 
and Mr. Henry A. Smith. Mr. James A. 
Flaherty, president of the Union, occupied 
the chair, and the debaters were: Aflirma- 
tive—Mr. James Flynn, Academia of the 
Jesu; Mr. John Cronin, St. Elizabeth’s 
Literary Institute; and Mr. K. McCulken, 
Our Mother of Sorrows’ Literary Institute. 
Negative—Mr. John F. O’Donahue, An- 
nunciation Catholic Club; Mr. Joseph 
Quinn, Visitation Alumni Association ; and 
Mr. Thomas Conly, Immaculate Concep- 
tion Literary Institute. Besides repre- 
sentatives of all the Catholic literary 
societies in the city, there was present a 
large delegation from the Woman Suf- 
frage Society. Altogether the audience 
numbered about 1000, with ladies largely 
in the majority. The efforts of the speak- 
ers elicited expressions of warm com- 
mendation from the judges. The aflirma- 
tive side was awarded the victory, and 
the standing prize offered by the Woman 
Suffrage Society was given to Mr. James 
Flynn, of the Academia of the Jesu 
Lyceum, for making the best argument 
in favor of woman’s rights. F. M. A. 





FORTNIGHTLY MEETINGS SUSPENDED. 

It has been decided to intermit the 
Fortnightly Meetings during the entire 
warm weather, although it was the 
original intention to hold them through 
June. But we are likely to have some of 
the most torrid weather in June, and the 
general break-up for the summer has 
begun, which will be likely to deplete our 
numbers. The next Fortnightly will 
therefore be held in the Woman Suffrage 
parlors on the second Tuesday of October. 
In the meantime, it will be in order for 
the ladies to give attention to the mite- 
boxes, a goodly number of which have 
been taken by members, and with the 
filling of which the heat and the summer 
break-up need not interfere. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
Pres. Mass. W. S. A. 





NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


affairs. This is an affirmation of high 
dignity ; a dignity which may be increased 
by individual achievemen:, but which by 
itself suffices to confer a fixed minimum 
of social importance and responsibility 
inaccessible to those who are not allowed 
to participate in public affairs. For this 
reason, the possession of the right in- 
dicated by the ballot is more valuable 
than the enactment of any one of the 
measures which the ballot may help to 
make law. 

Around this symbolism of the ballot 
rages the real passion of the controversy 
over woman euffrage. Women who de- 
mand the suffrage are seeking to esca 
the widely diffused influence of the 
social inequality that at present affects 
women in every relation of life. Legal 
inequality intensifies social feebleness by 
taking it for granted; cripples faculty 
by setting artificial limits to its exercise; 
it repudiates superiorities which actually 
exist, and checks the development of 
others by placing on them a formal stamp 
of inferiority. Against this situation, 
women, for the last fifty years, have 
begun to protest, and at least half of the 
protest is directed less towards the advan- 
tages which the ballot directly secures,than 
against the inequalities which exclusion 
from the ballot indirectly symbolizes. 

Men who oppose woman suffrage do so, 
not because they think women would 
vote badly or for undesirable measures, 
but because the right to vote concedes a 
substantial equality of judgment between 
the sexes, and such concession revolts all 
inherited tradition. It is not the exer- 
cise of the ballot, but the symbolism of 
the ballot that is opposed. 

And finally, the women who join in this 
opposition, do so, not because the exercise 
of the franchise would be practically 
burdensome, but because the right of the 
franchise involves a theoretic extension 
of responsibilities they do not wish to 
assume; and because it threatens pre- 
cisely the same degree of social equaliza- 
tion among all classes of women as it has 
already effected among all classes of men. 
Only the other day, and in the South, I 
heard a Massachusetts woman declare, 
with as much dignified solemnity as if she 
were enunciating a principle grounded 
upon Plymouth Rock, ‘‘I do not choose to 
vote alongside of my cook!’’ Responsi- 
bility and equality are symbolized by the 
ballot, and as such are rejected by the 
last simulacrum of aristocratic prejudice, 
entrenched in strongholds about as solid 
as the pasteboard fortress at the opera. 

For all these reasons, the right of 
women to participate in public affairs is 
still strenuously resisted. Nevertheless, 
public affairs themselves are beginning to 
plainly demand the participation of 
women. In New York, after a great 
struggle, we have just witnessed a pitiful 
flasco, and the collapse of what was 
literally our boasted strength inté the 
weakness of a perjured concession. 
Democratic greed has been exchanged for 
Republican greed, David Hill for Thomas 
Platt—a paraphrase on the historic 
epigram, ‘‘There is one master less, but 
also one master more.’’ Six months ago, 
the triumph over the bad principles 
ambushed in Tammany Hall was for 
certain patriots much enlivened by the 
simultaneous triumph over the dangerous 
principles ambushed in the woman suf- 
frage amendment. At the present moment, 
when so much of the reform triumph has 
proved illusory, and the old principles 
have continued so largely to maintain 
themselves, we as citizens may be justified 
in suspecting that the radical reform was 
not radical enough; as women we may be 
pardoned for suggesting, 

“They reckon ill who leave us out!" 


Is it not time for women to begin to 
acquire the strength and public virtues of 
men, when men, in their zeal for slavish 
submissiveness, are everywhere adopting 
the weakest private vices of women? 
Manners soften, and crimes of violence 
diminish. But if, in losing its primitive 
brutality, the world must also lose the 
capacity for simple doggedness, which 
has so often stood for the finest honor, 
the world will not be much the gainer. 
Rather may it be forced to lament: . 
“Oh, fallen at length those towers of strength, 
a Oe four square to all the winds that 

ew: 

In our democracies the towers of con- 
viction, though impositg as icebergs, are 
surely as frail, and before the warm breath 
of popular clamor, as ready to melt away 
as June icebergs in the Gulf Stream. So- 
cieties can endure for a while upon phy- 
sical force; the moment arrives when, 
unless the society is to putrefy like the 
toadstools of a summer night, this must 
be transformed into moral force. 

And who, in any society, is to effect 
this transformation but its women? What- 





| ever strengthens women makes for moral 


strength, for this is all the strength they 
can have. Conversely, whatever keeps 
women weak and ignorant, tends to 
weaken and corrupt men, especially if 
these have been deprived of the habitual 
military training which was constituted 
the specific masculine school for moral 
and physical heroism. The greater the 
development of private life in modern 
times, and the greater the private in- 
fluence of women, the more important is it 
that such influence should converge tow- 
ards the ends of public life, and not in an 
opposite direction. Private interest read- 
ily seems to oppose itself to public good, 
and if women are familiar with none but 
private and family interest, they are 
always liable to turn the scale against the 
sacrifices demanded by public honor. It 
does not do to have two interests to a family 
and only one informed conscience; there 
must be two consciences equally well in- 
formed. Then, far more often than at 
present, might we hope to find behind 
the weak-kneed Pontius Pilate, readily 
badgered into compromise, some clear- 
sighted woman to warn: ‘Have thou 
nothing to do with that unjust thing.” 








If it be a paradox, it is a paradox | 
ized in all the situations of history, tn, 
men do not become effeminate th 
association on equal terms with wom 
but through isolation from them, or aggo. : 
ciation on terms of immense inequality, 
Never was more brilliant popular intel. 
ligence engaged in public affairs than 
during the era of the Greek democracies, 
Yet this fair- seeming society, w 
women were completely banished from 
public affairs into an Oriental seclusion, 
enjoyed but the briefest hour of prog 
perity. Ina single century it had be 
to decay under the distintegrating forces 
of selfish partisanship, moral and physica} 
cowardice, incessant treachery, and uni. 
versal individual corruption. The Roman 
Republic, where every family was ip. 
spired by the ambitions of the State, ang 
the State was reverenced as the apotheosis 
of the family, and one homogeneous jp. 
terest and principle dominated men and 
women together, the Roman Republic 
endured for seven centuries, and in mod. 
ern civilization Rome still survives. 

In the first century of our own national 
existence, the one unblemished episod 
the great anti-slavery struggle, is also the 
only movement of national scope and im. 
portance in which women have been ep. 
gaged on equal terms with men. Here 
and here only, has there been absolutely 
no stain, no faltering, no treachery, no 
cowardice, only heroic devotion to duty 
and a steadfast courage which endured 
unto the end, and was saved. 

At the present moment, everyone who 
is not fettered by party allegiance jg 
ready to declare that blind allegiance to 
parties is the most serious danger which 
immediately menaces the Republic. When 
parties cease to represent any. definite 
ideas, party loyalty is liable to become a 
mere cloak under which different groups 
of men, not essentially different from each 
other, combine for no better purpose than 
to organize raids upon the riches of the 
Commonwealth. Under high - sounding 
names is thus perpetuated the simple, 
primitive warfare in which all public life 
originally began. Original violence is now 
abated, but party spirit maintains itself by 
constantly substituting for things the 
names of things; by testing efficiency ac- j 
cording to shibboleths and not according to 
work accomplished; by refusing to con- 
sider what measure will promote the good 
of the community or further the end pro- 
posed, and judging everything aceording 
to its supposed effect upon some party 
supremacy. A moral squint perverts all 
public vision, for every man, in professing 
to work upon any given thing, is really 
bent upon serving something else; like 
the water man in ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” is 
looking one way and running another, 
but every time paddling his own canoe. 

Against these customs, and the general 
demoralization thence resulting, reform- 
ers within many parties do now protest. 
They demand that the class barriers con- 
stituted by party lines be thrown down in 
regard to matters lying outside the 
range of the party ideas. They demand — 
that in any given capacity, a man’s fitness ? 
be tested by his actual achievement, and 
not by his presumed opinions in regardto 
some quite irrelevant question. They — 
demand a direct, truthful confrontation 
with the actual factsofthecase. Theyde ~~ 
mand—would that it could be an effectual 
demand !—as a basis for public action, 
and as a sanction to the right to partici- 
pate in public affairs, the same standard 
of honor in public as in private business 
—the difficult simplicity of integrity. I 
do not know whether this demand may be 
considered as a return to some antique 
standard of public virtue formerly sup- 
posed to prevail, or whether it does not 
rather embody the consciousness of 4 
wider and more truthful acquaintance 
with the facts of life than ever formerly 
existed ; the social consciousness of greater 
power to accomplish real things, and 
effectively grapple with the actual condi- 
tions of existence. However this may be, 
we may note that, as soon as tests begin 
to be applied to work instead of the class 
position of the worker, the way is thrown 
open for women also, and on the other 
hand, if in this test of practical efficiency 
the great class distinction of sex be over- 
looked, the fcrce of lesser class distinctions 
can hardly fail to weaken. If either 4 
man or & Woman may be entrusted with 4 
given task, according to his or her proved 
ability, the same impartiality of chotce 
might be extended to a Democrat or a Re- 
publican. Thus, quite logically, the ex- 
tehsion of the civil service reform, an 
the extension of the public work of won- 
en, have proceeded on parallel lines. The 
last report on the civil service showed 
that the number of women in the govert- 
ment employ increased with every exten- 
sion of the civil service rules and of com- 
petitive examinations. The facts exactly 
contradict the traditional assumption that 
in the employment of the weaker sex 0 
motives could possibly operate except 
those of special personal patronage, °F 
even illegitimate personal favor. 

Through the aims of the new movement 
for the so-called civil service reform, the 
ballot for women acquires a second sy- 
bolic value. The first symbolism of the 
ballot indicates the removal of such it- 
equalities between men and women as are 
artificial, and only sustained by force of 
law. In a second aspect, the woman's 
ballot symbolizes the abolition, in any 
test question, of all considerations irrele- 
vant to the question at issue, the aboli- 
tion of arbitrary dead lines maintained by 
tradition and convention. By the first 
symbolism, the ballot gives the class 
claims of women an equal chance with 
homologous class claims of men. By 
second symbolism, the new ballot would 
transfer attention from all class distinc 
tions among workers to concentrate atten: 
tion on consideration of the work done. 
It proposes to reward this without coD- 
sideration of sex, race, rank, party 
previous condition of servitude. Such 
simple truthfulness must constantly ted 
to increase efficiency by destroying 
artificial bulwarks which have prop 
and protected inefficiency. Thus, while 
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civil service reform opens the way to the 
immense reform which permits the partici- 
tion of women in public affairs, such 
articipation should tend to become a 
most powerful aid to civil service reform. 
In demanding the ballot for women, and 
certain equalities, we do not demand the 
jevelling of all inequalities between men 
and women, for many actually exist,either 
for the moment, or possibly in perma. 
nence. We do not propose to renounce all 
claims to special favor, for some exist in 
pature and ought forever to be preferred. 
But in great fields of modern life which 
extend far beyond the primitive conditions 
of nature, and where these conditions are 
often a8 irrelevant to the question at 
jssue as is the tariff pojicy to the problem 
of municipal street-cleaning; in those 
numerous activities where either there is 
no sex inequality, or such as exists does 
not count for the practical purpose, here 
we do demand a ‘‘fair field and no favor.” 
And this, to my mind, is what the demand 
of the ballot for women chiefly stands for. 


Mr. BLACKWELL: Every reform move- 
ment bas its poet, and we have with us 
the son of a man who, while he had the 
most absolute logic and the strongest 

ossible method of thought and expres- 
sion, nevertheless took that ideal view at 
times which led him to break out in poetry, 
and I suppose it is a matter of heredity 
that his son, Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, 
is going to give us on this occasion a 


poem. (Applause. ) 
POEM BY MR. GARRISON. 


These verses are dedicated to the re- 
monstrants. They are suggested by Mrs. 
Partington, celebrated by Sydoey Smith 
over eighty years ago. He tells us that 
in the midst of a sublime and terrible 
storm at Sidmouth, ‘‘Dame Partington, 
who lived upon the beach, was seen at the 
door of her house with mop and pattens, 
trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea- 
water, and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused ; 
Mrs. Partington’s a was up. But I 
need pot tell you that the contest was 
unequal; the Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. 
Partington.” 

The woman suffrage tide is up, 
Along the shore it booms, 

And all the Mrs. Partingtons 
Are out with mops and brooms. 

Their reasons why it should not rise 
Are sapient and sage, 

Drawn from the days before the flood 
And crusted o’er with age. 

From Chaos and old night they start 
And wander down to Eve, 

To show how women love their chains 
And how tbey dread reprieve. 

Plato in his Academy, 
And dates in years B. C., 

Are quoted as familiarly 
As anything can be. 

Wyoming Colorado, are 
Examples up to date; 

But modern instances, alas, 
The Partingtonians hate. 

The great Atlantic pauses not 
But rushes up the beach ; 

And atill the dames,with brooms and mops, 
Delay in vain beseech. 

Sweep fast and faster, ply the mops, 
Push back the ocean rude, 

It violates proprieties 
And brings disquietude. 

Ah, Sisters, all remonstrances 
Are fatile; at the brim ; 

Of the wide waters, mops are vain, 
Your safety is to swim. 

Roll in, O sea of human rights! 
The shores of evil vox, 

And with your health-restoring waves 
Wipe out the wrongs of sex. 


Mr. BLACKWELL: At the time we 
formed our association in Horticultural 
Hall a woman was editing a paper in 
Chicago called The Agitator, and helping 
her husband to edit a paper to show that 
everybody wouldn’t be eternally miser- 
able. That lady has been since then 
associated with our movement, almost 
from the very time of our organization, 
and was, with the co-operation of Mr. 
Livermore, for two years the editor of the 
WoMAN'S JOURNAL. She has been the 
agitator ever since, and she is an agitator 
now, and therefore I will ask Mrs. Liver- 
more to agitate us without further delay. 
(Applause ) 

ADDRESS OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 


When I lived in Southern Virginia on a 
plantation in 1838, ’39 and °40, I was greatly 
surprised to find that the negroes of the 
plantation did not desire to be free. I 
inquired about it of my host, their master, 
and he said, ‘‘You may ask them.” I 
thought that was not the better way, and 
sol said: ‘*You please ask them and let 
me hear what they say.’ So he would 
ask them occasionally: ‘'Mat, what do 
you think of being free? Would you like 
to be free, own yourself, go off from the 
plantation to Richmond and earn your 
own living?” “Oh, no, Massa James, 
what I want to be free for? Whose gwine 
take care of me if I am free? Oh, no, 
Massa James, I should be just like one of 
them low down, no ’count niggers. No, I 
don’t want to be free.” And so it was 
with others. They declared to his face, 
when he asked them, that they did not 
desire to be free. I found out later that 
there were slaves on the plantation who 
did desire to be free, and who ran the 
gauntlet of the blood hounds, the swamps, 
the shot guns, and the terrible punish- 
ment afterwards, which was always to be 
sold down farther South among the cot- 
ton fields and the rice swamps. But it 
puzzled me to find out why they so gen- 
erally declared that they did not desire to 
be free, and it was a long while before I 
understood it. The explanation is patent. 
They were imbruted aad untoned and 
lowered by slavery. They had inherited 
slavery and all its vices and all its imbrut- 
ing for 200 years, and it had extinguished 
any desire to take care of themselves and 
to be free in the major part of the colored 
people. Well now, we can easily under- 
stand why our remonstrants are contin- 
ually declaring that they do not wish to 
vote; do not wish to have the ballot. 
Disfranchisement degrades. Itis the last 





remnant of the caste which prevails in 
the lowest part of India, where women 
could not, and unless they are in the 
midst of the missionary civilization, or 
are somewhat brought under the govern- 
ment of India in a favorable and happy 
way, cannot to-day talk the language 
that their husbands talk, but have to talk 
the patois of slaves, are utterly without 
education, are expected to cook the hus- 
band’s food and serve him, and make their 
meals of what he leaves. Caste has pre- 
vailed throughout the world in all ages. 
nobody can go back far enough to say 
when or how it began. But we have 
gained a vast deal as far as women are 
concerned. I am probably the most im- 
patient of the whole woman suffrage com- 
pany. I never feel quite as easy and com- 
fortable as the rest seem to be about it. I 
have to go before a great while, and I 
want to see the thing done, or pretty 
nearly done, before I do go. And yet I 
cannot recall the wonderful gains that 
have been achieved during my lifetime in 
the enlargement of the sphere of women, 
in the breaking down of the caste that 
held her, without finding my heart sweli- 
ing, and sometimes, even, when I am 
alone, thinking of it, my eyes becoming 
moist. I could not believe it if I had been 
away out of the world for thirty or forty 
or fifty years, and were told it on my re- 
turp. But I have lived init, i have seen 
it; | know about it. Well, we are obliged 
to be patient, and we must continue to 
work. It isa grand good thing, when we 
older workers who have held the right of 
way for women steadily and have endured, 
as those must endure who are pioneers, 
until we have got about to the end of our 
race, for us to see such a meeting as was 
seen last night in Park Street Church, 
when the young people of Tufts and Cor- 
nell and Boston University and Wellesley 
and Vassar came together, making ring- 
ing speeches for suffrage, and talking as 
logically and as clearly and with as much 
emphasis as their elders could have done; 
in fact using new language, putting the 
old truths and ideas into new phrases, born 
of their college life and experience, so 
that it came to me with a new force, and 
made me somehow feel as if something 
new had really been said, though it was 
the old thing said in the new way, and 
that is about all we have in the world at 
any time. It requires patience to talk 
with the people who still linger in the 
shadows and have all sorts of objections 
to urge. Talking with a gentleman in 
Cambridge, a very scholarly and lovely 
man, whose life has been like the course 
of the meadow brooklet all the way that 
his life has run, where the paths have 
been made green by the good that he has 
done, he said he believed in woman suf- 
frage. He certainly did, it was all right; 
‘‘but. Mrs. Livermore, you must go slow.” 
Gracious! As if we hadn’t gone slow, as 
if we hadn’t had to hold ourselves in our 
impatience because we had to creep in 
such a slow way. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘but 
you must give time for change; the stat- 
ute books have to be altered; constitu- 
tions have to be changed; women have to 
take the places in many instances that 
men take; and that is the work of a cen- 
tury. Enfranchise all the women of Mas- 
sachusetts to-morrow, and we should have 
no end of commotion, no end of mutiny, it 
would be the breaking up of parties and 
all that sort of thing. Said I, “I might 
believe that, if I hadn’t lived through the 
slavery reform, and if there were not con- 
tinually ringing in my ears Garrison’s 
great utterance, ‘immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation.’ I cannot agree with 
you that it would make any such commo- 
tion.” ‘Oh, yes, it would, and when I 
hear you talk I am always a little uneasy, 
because I think you stir women up to feel 
that they must have it now, right off, this 
minute and can’t wait.” ‘Then, talking 
with one of our good W.C. T. U. women, 
as good as she can be—if she could be 
much better I should expect to see her 
going up aloft—she said: ‘You must 
remember, in all your eagerness and 
impatience, that we must wait for 
God’s time; we must wait for God’s 
way of doing it. When the Lord is ready 
for women to be enfranchised he will en- 
franchise them.” It made me think of 
my little granddaughter, who came over 
to my house a week ago, and said: 
‘‘Grandma, my birthday is Memorial day, 
and I want a new doll as a birthday pres- 
ent. You remember, don’t you, that my 
birthday is the 30th of May?” ‘Yes, [ 
remember.” ‘*Well, I want a new doll.” 
‘Oh, you have twenty dolis now; you 
don’t want any more dolls.” ‘But don’t 
you know Gladys had a new baby last 
week, and I want a new baby; I want a 
new doll.” Finding I couldn’t get rid of 
the child, and being in a hurry, I said: 
‘‘Well, I rather think that the Lord will 
send you one,” supposing she would take 
it as children usually do. But she said, 
‘‘Well, now, grandma, I don’t believe he 
will, but if you will say I shall have one, 
then I will go home easy.” (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Now I feel a good deal like that. I 
don’t believe the Lord is waiting for any- 
thing but us. I believe it isin the way of 
the great power that works for righteous- 
ness that we shall be as free as men. I 
believe that the highest interests of the 
world demand the greatest freedom and 
the greatest development for women, and 
that if either sex must have an inferior de- 
velopment and an inferior training, let it be 
men rather than women. (Applause.) And 
why? Because women are forever to be 
the mothers of the world. Let them not 
fail of having the highest and the best 
unless you want forever and forever to 
have this world peopled with an inferior 
class of children. In the Legislature they 
have got up another way of doing noth- 
ing. They say now, we don’t know 
whether women really want to vote or 
not. That is not the question, whether 
women wantto vote. Theysay: ‘‘Weare 
going to give you a chance at the State 
election, you women who vote for school 
committee, to go to the polls, and to reg- 
ister beforehand, and vote, and show 

(Continued on Seventh Page.) 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN BROOKLYN, | Wells, Electa N. L. Walton, Dr. Marie E. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., JUNE 5, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The annual meeting of the Bedford 
Political Equality League was held on | 
Monday evening, May 27, at the residence | 
of its president, Mrs. Priscilla D. Hack- 
staff. Officers were elected: Mrs. P. D. | 
Hackstaft, president; Mrs. J. Parker, 1st | 
vice-president; Rev. Mrs. Alice Wright, 
2nd vice-president; Miss Ida A. Craft, | 
recording secretary; Miss Rebecca C. | 
Talbot, corresponding secretary; Mrs. | 
McKay, treasurer. 

Rev. Mra. Alice Wright read an interest- 
ing paper on suffrage work among women. 
Rev. Mr. Wright offered the League the 
use of his church one evening each month, 
during the coming year, agreeing to fur- 
nish the audience if the League would 
furnish the speakers. The following reso- 
lution was adopted and ordered sent to 
the mayor of Brooklyn: 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous con- 
viction of the Bedford Political Kquality 
League of Brooklyn, that Mrs. Priscilla 
D. Hackstaff, its president, would be a 
most desirable member of the Board cf 
Education of the City of Brooklyn, as 
women are to be appointed thereon; she | 
having had a long experience as a teacher 
in public schools and being thoroughly 
conversant with the needs of the public | 
schools and the pupils therein; that his | 
Honor, Mayor Schieren, is hereby re- 
quested to consider the name of Mrs. 
Hackstaff in making the appointments of 
women to the Board of Sieention: and 
that a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the mayor. 

Resolutions protesting against the Ar- 
menian atrocities were sent to the State 
Department at Washington, D. C., the 
British Foreign Office, and the London 
Daily News 

REBECCA C. TALBOT, Cor. Sec. 
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DECORATION DAY IN KANSAS, 








ATTICA, KANSAS, May 31, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Decoration Day was observed here with 
the usual ceremonies, conducted with a 
marked display of patriotic zeal. Dr. 
Edwards, of Anthony, gave an address 
which demonstrated the duty of honoring | 
our dead heroes by honoring the country | 
and the government they died to save. 

Mother Johnson, an army nurse, aged 
86, spoke fifteen minutes, recounting war 
incidents and urging the soldiers to be 
true Christian men. 

CAROLINE L. DENTON. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at the annual 
meeting of the New England Women's 
Club last Saturday said: ‘It was once 
eccentric to belong to this club. Now, 
the eccentric woman is the one who does 
not delong to any club. We all belong to 
a perfect alphabet of them. But this 
multiplication of relations does not im- 
poverish our fidelity toour Alma Mater, 
this dear old New England Woman’s 
Club. History cannot be unmade; this is 
still the oldest housed club in thecountry. 
I had to sit by the other day and hear 
some New Jersey woman claim this for 
Sorosis ; they do not say this here in Bos- 
ton; if they did our children and grand- 
children would rise up and point to our 
records. In Califoraia the forty-niners 
constitute the aristocracy, with a pick and 
lantern and shovel rampant and jackets 
couchant. Shall we not take a little pride 
in counting ourselves members of the 
original club; the club that was once 
laughed at and distrusted? Our idea has 
clubified Massachusetts, and perhaps the 
world. But, friends, let us be modest. 
We have not yet done all the good that a 
club can do. We have had a happy past; 
we shall have, I hope, a still happier fu- 
ture, in which one living accord shall har- 
monize all wild discords, and hasten the 
coming of universal brotherhood and the 
progress of the human race.” 

The reports of the secretary, treasurer 
and chairman of the various committees 
showed the club in a flourishing state. 
Ater the annual dinner at the Vendome, 
officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Julia Ward Howe; vice-presidents, 
Mary C. Ames, Angelina A. Brigham, 
Ednah D. Cheney, Anna H. Clarke, Lucy 
Goddard, Sarah E. Hooper, Caroline A. 
Kennard, Phebe M. Kendall, Anna C. 
Lodge, Eleanor Mack, Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, Judith W. Smith, Kate Gannett 
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exercises. 


Zakrzewska ; secretary, Lucy M. Peabody ; 
corresponding secretary, Lucy F. Brig- 
ham; historian, Julia A. Sprague; treas- 
urer, Florence Everett; auditor, Caroline 
A. R. Whitney, and a board of eighteen 
directors. 


—_ —t@o-—-— 


YELLOW TEA FOR SUFFRAGE AMEND- 
MENT. 


Warsaw, N. Y., JUNE 5, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association is in urgent need of funds to 
carry on the work of organization, and 
arouse the sentiment which shall help us 
to carry our amendment through the next 
Legislature. The Finance Committee 
have devised a plan to raise money in an 
easy and delightful way during the sum- 
mer months. The entertainment will also 
strengthen local sentiment. 

Itis a Yellow Tea. A box containing 
directions, invitations, conundrum menus, 
bunting and aprons, caps and badges 
for waitresses, will be sent to any town 
where the ladies will pledge the State at 
least $10 of the proceeds. 

Will not every suffragist of New 
York State who reads these words seri- 
ously consider the subject, and either 
undertake one herself or persuade some 
friend who possesses a large house or 
spacious lawn to do so, and thus help to 
distribute the burden which New York 
women are carrying? 

MAUDE 8S. HUMPHREY 
Chairman Finance Committee. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


NEw YORK, JUNE 5, 1895. 
Editors Woman’ s Journal: 

The closing exercises of Barnard Col- 
lege were held on Friday and Saturday of 
last week. The degrees will be conferred 
and the prize orations delivered at the 


| regular commencement of Columbia Col- 


lege, when the girl graduates in academic 
cap and gown will receive their diplomas 
side by side with the other students of 
the University. The close of Barnard’s 
sixth year was therefore celebrated only 
by a reception; there were no formal 
The halls and drawing-rooms 
at 343 Madison Avenue were charmingly 
decorated with palms and flowers. Miss 
Carrie G. Brombacker, the president of 
the class, and the seven graduates re- 
ceived the guests, while eight sophomores 
presided at the tables, on Friday after- 
noon, when there was a general reception. 
On Saturday morning, at eleven o’clock, 
the students and friends of the college 
again filled the rooms. Miss Emily James 
Smith, dean of the college, occupied the 
chair. Rev. Dr. Coe offered prayer. Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Hon. Seth Low, 
president of Columbia, and Rev. Dr. 
Brooks made addresses. Four students 
received certi ficates for proficiency in the 
botanical course, which, under the able 
teaching of Prof. Emily Gregory, has 
become a distinguishing feature of the 
Barnard course. 

Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, who was 
for so many years active in Legislative 
work in this State, who arranged many 
conventions, and whose hospitable home 
was ever open to all advocates of our 
cause, is at present a resident of Saratoga. 
As an artist Mrs. Rogers attained a bril- 
liant reputation. She was for some years 
a successful teacher in Boston, and she 
has in her new home many of her pict- 
ures. Among these is an admirable por- 
trait of Miss Anthony, which Mrs. Rogers 
would be glad to sell to any State or 
local society that would like to become 
possessed of a valuable oil portrait of the 
venerable leader. 

Miss Helen Varick Boswell, who has 
for a year past been active in this city in 
forming Women’s Republican Clubs, has 
been elected as a delegate-at-large to the 
annual convention of the Republican 
National League. It will be remembered 
that last year this body passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing woman suffrage, and there 
is reason to hope that they will take sim- 
ilar action at this meeting. These Repub- 
lican Leagues must not be confounded 
with the organized representatives of the 
Republican party. The Leagues are clubs 
of men who favor that party, but have 
not the political power of the great organ- 
izations whose delegates assemble in 
uational conventions to nominate a can- 
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didate for the Presidency. This reunion 

of Leagues is to be held in Cleveland 

June 19. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi of New York 
is an ardent suftragist and one who ought 
to win converts to the cause in great num- 
bers. She makes the strongest arguments 
in favor of the cause whenever she steps 
upon the lecture platform, and her man- 
ner is most convincing. She said at the 
ahnual festival of the Massachusetts Suf- 
frage Association the other evening that a 
moral squint afflicted the entire human 
race, and she gave such proofs as to leave 
little doubt in the minds of her hearers. 
— Boston Daily Traveler. , 

At the annual meeting of the Order of 
Good Templars the president’s address 
thus referred to woman suffrage: First 
among the side issues of Good Templary 
we must place its recognition of the 
equality of sexes. The Order has not 
always had the credit which belongs to it, 
for its part in helping wonian to attain to 
her rightful place. It was the first 
organization in the world to admit woman 
on equal terms with man, and from its 
formation until the present time all rights 
and privileges of the Order have been 
common to both sexes. 

The election of Miss Helen Varick 
Boswell as a delegate to the annual con- 
vention of the Republican National League 
to be held at Cleveland on June 16 is 
a timely recognition of the services 
which she rendered to the Republican 
party during the campaign of last fall 
As the treasurer of}the National Woman’s 
Republican “Association and its organizer 
in New York State, she was the leader of 
one of the strong phalanxes which fought 
Tammany. The Empire State sends 148 
delegates, and Miss Boswell, as one of the 
six delegates at large, is the only woman. 














THE coming of the alliance of world’s 
horsemen under Colonel Cody is assumin 
an importance of great interest in genera 
conversation, to the extent of being one 
of the topics of the day. If ‘coming 
events cast their shadows before,” the re- 
ports of the triumphs of the ‘Wild West” 
in the neighboring cities of New Engiand 
presage a remarkable season in our city. 
Every preparation is nearing completion 
on the grounds on Huntington avenue, 
and an exhibition equalling that given in 
other metropolitan cities is assured. The 
educative merits of the entertainment as 
at present constructed is one of its promi- 
nent claims to public patronage. 


——>————_ 

Many ladies think that they cannot 
purchase a ready made cotton shirt waist 
that will be a perfect fit. We would say 
to them that they will be thoroughly 
pleased if they buy at Miss Fisk’s, 44 
Temple Place. Her waists have all 
been made especially for her trade, and 
she has a line in large sizes as well as the 
smaller and medium sizes. 


aioe 

You will be pleased with your gloves 
for travelling, receptions, and class day if 
you purchase them at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Tem- 
ple Place. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THREE STRONG-MINDED FEMALES. 
BY "CARL #&PENCER. 


Columbia! Columbia! Be-heralded so oft, 


At the window where the lark sang a 
red handkerchief made a show as of bunt- 
ing. The dancing rag caught Gertrude’s 
eye. She threw her sash wide, glancing 


| impatiently to the pavement. 


At every feast and festival they raise your name | , , 
4 | wonder what all this excitement is about.’ 


aloft; 
And not a morta! seems to think—although it’s 
very clear— 


How utterly and awfully you've wandered from | 


your sphere. 


Columbia! Columbia! Pray what is it to you 

That tyranny must tremble at the red and 
white and blue? 

A woman’s hand may make the flag, but more 
she should not dare; 

How could our fathers leave it in this non-com- 
batant’s care ? 


How is it that you are—as Milton would ob- 
serve— 

Of all your many daughters the only one with 
nerve? 

How is it that not one of them is fit to take a 
hand 

To help ber mother regulate a man-distracted 
land? 


And you, fair Madam Liberty! They praise 
you in their rhymes, 

Your Grecian profile ornaments their dollars 
and their dimes. 

The've set you on a pedestal, beside the Eastern 
bay, 

With leave to light our voters in, but not to lead 
the way. 


And you, my Lady Justice, whom men so much 
revere, 

Whose statue was of silver, the great Columbian 
year; 

Whom lawyers’ speech and judge’s charge so 
touchingly invoke 

As keeper of the prison-keys and breaker of the 
yoke :— 


Suppose you take your bandage off, dear Madam, 
and come down, 

With your aforesaid sisters, of ‘‘pedestal’’ re- 
nown, 

Inspiring faith and fortitude, and charity and 
hope, 

All patient ‘“female’’ virtues, with woman's 
wrongs to cope, 


And speed the cause of woman, till she shall be 
at last 

No longer drudge or figure-head, as in the weary 
past; 

For since you're seen above, you might as well 
be heard below ; 

And your appearance really is conspicuous, you 


know! 
sensttiiiianmmas 





For the Woman’s Journal, 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 





“Our little life 
Is rounded by a sleep.” 


CHAPTER I. 
ONE OF THE QUEEN'S DAUGHTERS. 


The street was off the great thorough. 
fare of the Euston Road, one of the back- 
waters into which drifted some part of 
the city’s human tide. 

It was a dingy street, blocks on either 
side leaving visible only a ribbon of sky. 
One of the houses had not yet donned 
London's smoky livery; it still wore the 
red that prates of youth and a future. 

Here and there in its front it flaunted 
clean windows, curtains too, a pot or so 
of flowers. Up near the roof a cage hung, 
and the bars did not confine the lark’s 
song that thrilled and fluttered, and rose, 
as if on strong wings, sky ward. 

The music flooded the street, and the 
flats; and in No. 37 silenced a girl’s voice 
airily running up and down a scale. 

‘It is time she was here,’ she said to 
herself, impatiently. Then she lifted her 
voice on the bar of a song, bounded to a 
trill, and pausing on a shake, tumbled a 
melody about the ears of the artist in the 
flat underneath. He stopped to listen, 
humming over the merry bars: Jier 
kommt die Braut. ‘She is getting on,” he 
said. ‘‘You would think there was spring 
in the air, or love, or something. For a 
month she has lived in a winter of scales, 
and the bird hasn’t sung a note, and now 
they are matching each other. Confounded 
gray day, too, no light to speak of. What 
a row those people are making next door! 
Beastly nuisance moving.” He whistled 
an air: ‘‘See the conquering hero comes.” 
When he recognized it he broke off, laugh- 
ing. 

cit’s a regular chorus of welcome, the 
three of us hailing the new tenant; 
probably a fat charwoman with a nebulous 
‘Dear Departed’—another of life's little 
ironies.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and settled 
to his painting. But he could not work; 
a vague expectation controlled the brush ; 
the noise next door made him restless; 
and overhead he could hear Gertrude Ten- 
nant moving about, crossing to the win- 
dow, strumming a bar on the piano, going 
to the wirdow again. She spent a good 
deal of time at the window. He had 
often thought it would be pleasant to live 
opposite to her. 

But hers was not the only face at the 
window that day. There were noses 
flattened against many panes in the Re- 
gent’s Buildings, and heads hanging 
across the sills. 


‘Four o’clock, and no sign of her! I 


Down on the flags she could see a group 
of residents, working men’s wives chiefly, 
and working women’s husbands; and, 
further along the street, knots and clusters 


| of people, thickening towards the Euston 





Road end. ‘*‘What can be happening? It 
is not a funeral; they seem to be expect- 
ing some one.” 

She drew in her head and looked around 
her, discontentedly; but the discontent 
was not levelled atthe room. That satis- 
fied her sense of fitness, It was essen- 
tially feminine, all art screens and down 
cushions. There was a piano, but it was 
subdued by a standard lamp in a frilled 
shade. No, it was not the room that was 
wrong. 

She had been expecting her fate all the 
afternoon, in fact, bad put off her singing 
lesson in order to hear it, and she was 
still unsentenced. She felt the earnest 
woman’s disgust at the loss of an oppor- 
tunity. 

‘‘Perhaps she has met with an accident, 
and the crowd has gathered to see her 
carried into the hospital,’ she thought, 
fondling the idea of Nemesis arm-in-arm 
with Lachesis. Suddenly the gay chorus 
broke again from her lips: 

“Treulich gefuhrt 
Hlier kommt die Braut ”’ 

It stopped as suddenly. 

‘‘Mrs. Gibson, what is going on?” she 
called to one of the heads at the next 
window. 

Mrs. Gibson turned a bulging eye 
toward her. 

‘ Some o’ the ryalties going to the sta- 
tion.” 

“Oh! which of them?" 

“I can’t rightly tell, some says one 
thing some another, but it’s one of the 
Queen’s darters.”’ 

Gertrude drew in her head. 

“That all!” 

But restlessness drove her forth again. 

‘‘What is Jimmy saying, Mrs. Gibson?” 

‘‘He wants to know if she will ’ave on 
a crown, so as he can tell ’er by. And I 
tells ’im she will look just like common 
flesh and blood.” 

‘‘Then how will I know what one she 
is, mother?” 

* Oh, you'll tell her easy; she’ll smile 
and bow, and praps she will ’ave a car- 
riage and pair all to ’erself.” 

‘‘Mother, won't she be lonely ?” 

‘*For no! she’s ryalty, child. They’re 
used to it.” 

“TI hear the music! 
She is comin’, mother!” 

‘*Bless the boy! Keep still, will yer? 
You'll fall outthe windy. There won’t be 
no music, and no sojers. She'll just go 
by in a carriage.” 

“Then what’s the good of lookin’, 
mother?” 

‘*You’re right, child. We looks be- 
cause everybody looks, and that’s the 
long and the short of it. But you may 
just as well look at Miss Tennant for all 
that you'll see—better—I’ll be bound she 
aint so good looking.” 

“Oh, yes, Jimmy,” put in Miss Tennant ; 
‘sit is worth while looking, if only to say 
you have seen a noble lady, one of the 
greatest in the land. Besides, she has 
made a success of her position, and a suc- 
cessful woman is a spectacle for gods,” 
she added, cynically. ‘‘I think she is com- 
ing now, see, the people are moving!” 
But it was only to make way for a furni- 
ture van that had turned into the street 
and was rolling up to the buildings. 

‘““That’s the worst of these buildin’s,”’ 
said Mrs. Gibson, giving one eye to the 
van and the other to the road. ‘Folks is 
always comin’ ard goin’. It’s only gentry 
like you and Miss Cardrew and Mr. Mal- 
den that stops any time. And I’m sure I 
don’t know wot gentle folks does here.” 
Gertrude laughed lightly. 

‘‘We are all working people. Besides, we 
can’t afford to move often. Mr. Malden 
can’t put extra windows into his studio 
every few months; and my piano is a very 
fast anchor. Do you know whose furni- 
ture that is coming in?” 

“The new people at thirty, I expect. 
They was to come to-day. Newly mar- 
ried they are.” 


I can see sojers! 


‘Yes, I know. ‘They are friends of 
Miss Cardrew’s.” 

‘*Mother, mother, aint she comin’ 
now?” 


‘No, child! And I’m sure I wish she 
was, keeping me idlin’ all day!” 

‘‘T am wasting my time, too; I must go 
in,’’ said the girl, retrcating from tempta- 
tion and gossip. Inside the room the ab- 
sentee again ruffled her brows. 

“TI felt certain she would come, so much 
hangs upon it—my career, everything. 
Well. it is useless to wait any longer. I 
will have tea and go out.” 

Stephen Malden was going out, too, as 
she ran down the steps ten minutes after- 
wards. He waited for her, lifting his 
soft felt. In epite of his shabby velveteen, 


embroidered with paint, flake white, co 
balt, vermillion, he was attractive. His | 
eyes looking down at the girl’s little 

figure were kind and pleasant. He was | 
thinking that her short nose made her | 
face piquant. It was not the first time he | 
had thought so. 

“Do you share the general expectation, | 
Miss Tennant?” 

‘*What of?—oh, the Princess. All this 
fuss is a little absurd, isn’t it? Jimmy | 
Gibson has been flying his red handker- 
chief all the afternoon.” 

‘*‘And you have been singing royally. | 
Was that in her honor?” 

“Indeed, no! I sang royally bevause I | 
I was disappointed royally. Madame 
Schombert was to have come to hear me, 
and she didn’t. [ am afraid you have 
been idle again; you never listen when 
you are busy. How much work have you 
done to-day ?” 

‘Very little. This confounded expecta- 
tion made me restless. Jove! wha: a per- | 
tect face!" | 
| He sank his voice and was silent. They 
drew aside to make way for a girl coming 
up the steps. 

She seemed unconscious of their pres- 
ence, her eyes smiling, her lips parted, 
her face brilliant with eager life. 

Malden turned and stared after the 
figure swinging lightly upward. Then he 
rejoined Gertrude. 

‘*What is she doing in a place like this? 
Do you happen to know her?” 

“It is Mrs. Momerie, the new tenant at 
No. 30.” 


(To be Continued.) 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES. _ 


Woman suffrage is the favorite subject 
of debate just now with college students, 
both North and South. As very young 
men are apt to be ‘‘bumptious” and filled 
with a somewhat exaggerated sense of 
their own superiority and importance—a 
feeling which gets rubbed out of them in 
after life—their sentiments are often 
against equal rights for women. The 
Abbeville (S. C.) Medium says: 


Nearly every male college magazine of 
the State now issued has an article or 
so against equal rights for women. Such 
agitation will do no harm to the cause, but 
the people will get to thinking there is 
something in the question. As soon as 
intelligent men and women comprehend 
the purpose of the woman's movement 
they will become supporters of it. Ina 
few years the boys who are writing these 
articles will be astonished at themselves 
for being so far behind the progress of the 


age. 

We submit that there are too many 
colleges now. There is no reason for 
having separate institutions for boys and 
girls to pursue the same studies. It costs 
more to support two faculties where one 
could do all the work required. The 
money uselessly expended for superfluous 
teachers could be applied to the purchase 
of libraries, laboratories, etc. 

Most of the male colleges of the State 
have been opened to girls, and the idea is 
gaining ground. In a short time there 
will be only one college where two are 
now struggling along with a few students 
and a large faculty. It requires more 
money to pay two corps of teachers than 
it does to pay one, and more money to 
pay for two college buildings than it does 
to pay for one. On the ground of economy 
the change is advisable, and co-education 
has proved a success wherever the ex- 
periment has been tried. 

The young gentlemen of South Carolina, 
however, evidently are not all of them 
opposed to equal suffrage and equal suf- 
fragists. Miss Bessie Moroso, who wrote | 
for the WOMAN's JOURNAL a graphic ac- 
count of the recent Suffrage Convention 
in Charleston, 5. C., was married on May 
23, to Mr. Joseph Bellinger, Jr. It wasa 
beautiful wedding, and the church was 
crowded. Both the young people are 
much liked. Miss Moroso is the daughter 
of the city editor of the Charleston News 
and Courier, and Mr. Bellinger a popular 
young business man of the same city. 

Miss Helen Morris Lewis, president of 
| the North Carolina E. R. A., writes to the 

Columbia (S. C.) State: 

Mrs. Neblett and I have been arousing 
| Bamberg. Orangeburg, Winnsboro, New- 
berry, Prosperity and Greenwood during 
the past week. Everywhere we have been 
| treated with courtesy and deference. In 
| all these towns we have addressed large, 
representative and enthusiastic audiences. 
Col Keitt presided at our Newberry meet- 
ing, and spoke eloquently in behalf of 
woman’s right to the ballot. The ap- 
plause during the evening was tremen- 
dous enough to test the foundation of the 
Opera House. I am back in my moun- 
tain home, but my recollections of the 
South Carolina campaign will ever be a 
green spot in my memory. 

The Greenville Daily News says of Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young’s address in that place: 

Mrs. Young is incisive and humorous. 
Her tones and accent are all distinctively 
Southern, and low country Southern, and 
thoroughly pleasant. She was received 
with liberal applause, and was several 
times applauded during her speech. 

The Edgefield Chronicle says: 

Tbe dull routine of everyday existence 
was rustled on Monday evening last, by 
the appearance of Miss Laura Clay and 
Mrs. Viola Neblett, advertised to open 














| Young and Miss Clay last night. 
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the campaign of equal rights for women 
in this town. A large crowd of men and 
women aud boys filled the Opera House to 
greet them, many coming to enj»y a free 
show as they expected, more out of curi- 
osity, and many on the qui vive for such 
fun «as the occasion might afford. The 
evening’s exercises were opened by the 
Rev. Mr. Brabham, who offered a fervent 
prayer. Then Mrs. Neblett and Miss Clay 
were appropriately and pleasantly intro- 
duced by Intendint John Kennerly. Mrs. 
Neblett’s remarks were short, but very 
ladylike and extremely sensible. Miss 
Clay’s speech was a capital speech in- 
deed. . . . Miss Clay showed glimpses of 
oratorical powers. and there is no reason 
to doubt but she is of the stock of the in- 
comparable *‘Harry of the West.” 


The Aiken Journal and Review says: 


Judge Goff’s decision in the registra- 
tion case has made brighter the prospect 
of woman suffrage. 


The Lexington Dispatch says: 


Mrs. Neblett of Greenville, this State, 
and Miss Laura Clay, of Lexington, Ky., 
made addresses in the court house last 
Friday evening before a very large and 
appreciative audience, on the subject of 
woman suffrage. Mrs. M. A. Corley 
presided with becoming grace and dignity. 
The meeting was opened by Rev. J. G. 
Graichen with an earnest supplication to 
the Throne of Grace, and Maj. H. A. 
Meetze, in a few choice and appropriate 
remarks, stated the object of the meeting 
and introduced Mrs. Neblett. Mrs. Neb. 
lett’s remarks were a clear and earnest 
presentation of the cause which she so 
ably represents. When Miss Clay rose, 
she was greeted with warm applause. We 
regret very muchthat our space will not 
permit of even giving a brief synopsis of 
her remarkably strong reasons for the 
enfranchisement of women. Suflice it that 
her address was beautiful in language, 
strong in argument and full of logic. ‘he 
meeting was not void of results, as the 
seed sown will bring forth fruit as a 
reward for the labors of these ladies. 

Excellent music was furnished by the 
choir of St. Stephen’s and the Lexington 
brass band. 

The Sumter Daily Item devotes more 
than a column of fine type to an apprecia- 
tive report of the meeting there, which is 
reproduced in full by the Watchman and 
Southron. Almost all the papers give 
generous reports of the speeches. ‘I'he 
/tem Says: 

The woman suffragists have every rea- 
son to be gratified with the audience that 
was present to hear the addresses of Mrs. 
It was 
composed of men and women, young and 
old, and was representative of the com- 
munity. Every religion, trade and pro- 
fession had representatives present. There 
were not less than three hundred persons 
in attendance, the crowd being about 
equaliy divided between the sexes. 

Col. John J. Dargan presided, and bis 
wife is president of the newly-formed 
Sumter E.R. A. Mrs. Auerbach, whose 
interest in South Carolina in unfailing, 
has sent the new club 300 leaflets, a copy 


of the constitution recommended by the | 


National-American W. S. A., and Mrs. 
Chapman.-Catt’s ‘‘Directions to Officers.” 
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OUR BROOKLYN LETTER, 


NEW YORK, MAy 29, 1895. 

The annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association was held at 
the Pierrepont Assembly Rooms, May 
21. Interesting reports of the year’s work 
were presented by the secretaries and 
treasurer, followed by an election of 
officers. As our honored president, Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, had recently been 
elected president of the Brooklyn Wom- 
an’s Club, it was necessary to fill the plaze 
so long and ably held by her. Nomina- 
tions were made from the floor, and the 
result was as follows: 


President-—Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood. 
Honorary President—Mrs. Anna C. Field. 


First Vice- President—Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman. 
Second Vice - President—Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff. 


Recording Secretary—Miss Rebecca Talbot. 
‘ Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Mary H. 
oines. 


| 





Treasurer—Mrs. Abby L. Ham. 

Auditor—Mrs. Eilen A. Scrimgeour. 

Chairman of Executive Committee—Mrs. Julig 
D. Ferry. 

An interesting address was made by 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, of Kansas. She ig 
& brown-haired little woman, with clear 
voice and incisive speech, a voter for 
eight years. All the hackneyed objections 
to women’s voting fell away when it be- 
came a question of fact. She gave an in- 
teresting account of the first time she took 
an active part in shaping politics. Laws 
were about to be passed which would 
have made the university town in which 
she lived an undesirable place for young 
collegians. The ministers held meetings 
and begged the women to help defeat the 
candidates, who if elected would make 
such laws. But Mrs. Diggs held aloof. 
Then a prominent politicianbesou ghther 
to use the influence she possessed among 
the colored people to guide their voting. 
Mrs. Diggs soon found that her place was 
not at a refreshment table, where the 
women used buttonhole influence, but 
right at that dreadful polling place con- 
sidered as unfit for women. ‘There she 
talked to the colored men of the good men 
and measures till finally the bad candi- 
dates, who were at first amused by the 
efforts to defeat them, were chagrined by 
defeat. Mrs. Diggs classified those hos- 
tile to suffrage for women as, 1, the vicious 
class; 2, professional politicians; 3, the 
conscientious, cultured class who distrust 
the ballot. Women should hold the bal- 
ance of power without partisanship. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman - Catt followed 
with an earnest plea for organization 
among the suffrage women, and for agita- 
tion and education. She besought all 
women in whatsoever place they might 
be, to work for the dissemination of suf- 
frage ideas. The meeting adjourned till 
October. 

Mary HILvLarpD Somes, Cor. Sec. 
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NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 





Continued from Fourth Page.) | 


whether you want to have the right to 
yote or not. Why don’t they say: if you 
do you shall have the right to vote? They 
cannot, for the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts declares that woman suflrage 
cannot be carried that way, that it must 
legal voters by constitutional amend- 
ment, that shall cast the vote that enfran- | 
chises women. And our enemies actually 
think we are such geese that we will 
jump at the chance to go and register. 
It is a good deal of trouble to register, 
as the women who vote for school com- 
mittee know. And nothing is going to 
come of it. It is like the man who takes 
up a bit of meat from the table and wants 
to show off his dog, and so he holds it up | 
to the dog and says, ‘‘Fido, do you want | 
it? Now speak for it.” And the dog 
bow-wows. ‘Now roll over for it,” and | 
the dog rolls over. ‘‘Now stand up on 
our hind legs and walk like a man,” and 
the dog does it. Then he coolly puts the 
meat back on the table and says, ‘Good 
dog, good fellow.” That is about all 
there is to it. (Laughter and applause.) 


Mr. BLACKWELL: In 1867, a year be- 
fore we organized in New England in the 
New York Constitutional Convention, 
George William Curtis made an argument 
for woman suflrage which has never been 
excelled. In 1869, when the American 
Woman Suffrage Association was about 
to be formed, I was commissioned to ask 
him whether he would accept its presi- 
dency. He was then the editor of Harper's 
Weekly. He asked a week for considera- 
tion, and then for good and suflicient rea- 
sons declined to allow the use of his name. 
But he joined in the call, and in 1870 made 
at our convention in Steinway Hall that 
admirable address, entitled ‘‘Fair Play 
for Women,” which has become a suf- 
trage classic, of which we have circulated 
hundreds of thousands of copies. George 
William Curtis has passed from us, but 
he has left a daughter, who has inherited 
the traditions of freedom and progress 
from her father. She is with us to-night, 
ard I am glad and proud and happy to 
have the pleasure of introducing to you 
the daughter of George William Curtis, 
Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis of New 
York. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF MISS CURTIS. 


It is with peculiar pleasure that I bring 
ou to-night my share of the greetings of 
New York State. Last year your sympa- 
thies were with us in our attempts to con- 
vince the Constitutional Convention that 
the word ‘male’ should be stricken out 
of the Constitution. We failed then, but 
we knew that your hearty sympathies 
were with us. They will be no less with 
us now, at the crucial point which we 
bave reached. You know that what we call 
the ‘‘referendum” bill has passed our 
Legislature, and that if the Legislature 
next year also passes that bill it will be 
submitted to the voters. Therefore the 
burden is more upon us than it has ever 
been, and we are working hard. What 
has happened in New York is simply one 
of the signs of the times everywhere seen 
throughout the country. Those of us 
who went to Albany and spoke last year 
before the Constitutional Convention were 
aware that the movement had taken on an 
entirely different phase, that we were no 





longer objects of ridicule, but that, what- 

ever the outcome, we were taken seriously ; 

and for the first time in my recollection 

that was the case. It is inevitably so, 

because with the advance of intelligence | 
and education it will be seen, even by peo | 
ple who believe in a limited suffrage, that | 
there is no possible test which can be ap- | 
plied which excludes women as a whole. 

For if you take the educational test, wom- 
en have now the same facilities that men 
have, and make good use of them. If you 
make atest of morality and character, it 
is perfectly evident that women will bear 
the comparison. If you take a property 
qualification, even then you have but to 
look at the statistics to see that women 
pay their full share of taxes, and that it 
is absolutely and grossly unfair to exclude 
them on that ground. Itshows the lack of 
logic displayed by our opponents—the sin- 
cere opponents—I do not blame them, they 
are sincere for the most part; but I think 
that gradually logic will make its way 
home to them. We shall not often see 
the spectacle presented to us in New York 
City last winter, when a leading reformer 
and a clergyman of high standing took 
the ground in the spring that woman suf- 
frage was a distinct harm and evil, mainly 
on the basis that it would cause women 
to neglect their home duties and to desert 
their husbands and children; while in the 
autumn this same gentleman organized a 
league of those women, or was instru- 
mental in organizing it, for the avowed 
purpose of deserting their homes and 
their children to go about and hold public 
meetings, to go wherever they could, and 
to influence men voters. Three months 
after, the result desired was obtained, 
largely by the help of those women. Then 
this gentleman wrote a series of articles 
in a prominent paper against women who 
ape mannish ways. Sooner or later the 
inconsistency of such proceedings will 
make itself felt; it is inevitably so. Pos- 
sibly fifty years hence, certainly one hun- 
dred, it will seem as strange to the citizens 
that any person should be disfranchised 
Merely on account of sex as that they | 
should be disfranchised on account of the 
Color of their eyes. Itis often said that 
women are trying to displace men. That 
isnot true. The Rev. Arthur Brooks said 
in New York that one of the most pitiable 
pictures ever presented to the imagina- 
tion was that of a woman torn forcibly 
from her cradle to fill an office which she 
did not desire to fill and which nobody 
Wished her to fill. We ask simply for 
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the ballot on the basis of being individ- | now have the pleasure of hearing from 


government under which we live. 
ask for it with no desire to take the place 
of men. We ask for it simply because 
men and women are the complements of 
each other. It is often said that the test 
of the civilization of a nation is the posi- 
tion of its women, anc that is true; it 
has never been denied. You remember 
what Tennysoo has said, better than any 
of us can say it: 


‘*The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
(Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.”’ 


I do not think the millennium will ar- 
rive immediately, if women are given the 
ballot. We may have thought that once, 
but we have seen too many reforms accom- 
plished, and we know that each is merely 
one step in advance; but it is that step, 
and it is worth taking. We do not look 
for the millennium, but we see the new 
woman and the new man hand in hand, 
shoulder to shoulder, still ascending the 
hill of progress, not seeing the end, but 
advancing, helping each other, no longer 
hindering. Their eves are raised, and the 
light of the coming day is bright upon 
their foreheads. (Applause.) 


MR. BLACKWELL: One of the great 
difficulties with woman suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts is that we are all the time edu- 
cating the people, and they no sooner get 
educated than they move West and South 
and everywhere else, and we have to edu- 
cate the new men and women who come 
from Europe to supply their places. But 
in one case at least I am happy to say 
that the current has been reversed, and 
we have here to-night a gentleman who 
comes from Minnesota to Massachusetts, 
and who brings with him woman suf- 
frage ideas and principles. You will all 
be glad to hear from the Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers. 


ADDRESS OF REV. MR. CROTHERS. 


Your chairman has kindly stated that 
I came from Minnesota with an assort- 
ment of woman suffrage ideas. I have 
not been accustomed to carry coals to 
Newcastle, and in this case I come very 
lightly freighted indeed. I belonged in 
the West to a religious conference which 
had this motto: ‘‘We condition our fel- 
lowship on no dogmatic test.” And I felt 
at home in this assembly because I knew 
that certainly you condition your fellow- 
ship on ro dogmatic test, for when I was 
kindly invited to take partin these festivi- 
ties. the committee did not ask me whether 
I believed in woman suffrage. I, however, 
do not stand before you as one of the un- 
believers. but only as one of the uniniti- 
ated, and I bope you will remember the 
apostolic injunction, ‘‘Him that is weak in 
the faith receive ye, though not to doubt- 
ful oe ny nell If you were suddenly 
to apply a dogmatic test to me and ask 
me whether, if I were the dictator of the 
United States, which I am thankful to say 
I am not, would I, in view of the way suf- 
frage works to-day, double the number of 
voters, I might perhaps hesitate a little, 
and want to refer the matter to some in- 
fallible authority like the Supreme Court 
of the United States or the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. (Laugh- 
ter) Indeed, if I were the dictator, I 
might perhaps compromise the matter, 
and disfranchise half the men and fill their 


places with half the women of the coun- | 


try, and then try to educate the remainder 
for the full privilege which would await 
them. Butif you ask me whether I be- 
lieve in the Woman Suffrage movement, I 
say unhesitatingly—I do. Nothing de- 
lights me so much as to see it move. 
(Laugh'er) When I look about me, and 
when | think what a goodly fellowship is 
enlisted in this reform, I believe so much 
in the movement that I might hesitate to 
wish that it should come immediately to 
its terminus. It seems to me that already 
this movement has gone beyond its imme- 
diately declared object, that it is more far- 
reaching,more universal,and that you have 
been building better than you have known 
or even better than you have planned. 
When I go to the Pacific Coast and take 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rali- 
road, it does not bother me at all that I do 
not get on at Atchison or stop at Topeka 
or that Santa Fe is on a stub line. The 
main line has gone beyond the original 
plans of its projectors, as some of you may 
possibly know to your cost. We cannot 
throw ourselves into any great movement 
without finding it affiliated with other 
movements, and some of these other 
movements may come now to one indlvid- 
ual and now to another, but all are related 
and united. The devoted women who are 
claiming the right of suffrage do not think 
of it at all as an end, the terminus of their 
endeavor. 
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ADDRESS OF MRS. CHENEY. 

It seems very natural, as the year comes 
around, to fiad us here together again. 
And yet this evening I do not feel very 
much like making a speech. But I feel 
like asking: ‘*What is the good of this 
occasion, to which we look forward, and 
which we welcome so cordially when it 
Something that the last speaker 
said was in harmony with my thoughts 
when he spoke of a railroad j»urney when 
we did not expect at every stsge to arrive 
at the terminus. This woman suffrage 
cause has gone on s0, year after year, that 
sometimes it has seemed like one of those 
long railroad j»urneys which I have had 
the pieasure of taking in company with 
your president, when it seemed as if we 
were to go on forever and forever. There 
was good,company by the way, as I am sure 
we find in this woman suffrage journey, 
and it was very pleasant, and yet there 
was an anxious feeling as if we never 
should arrive. Yet at last we did arrive 
at the terminus; but when we arrived we 
bad simply made an end of our journey, 
and the work lay before us that we were 
to do. And so whenever we can make a 
pause, as we do here at this time, and 
come together to enjoy ourselves, we 
must not only think about arriving at the 
end of our journey, but look and see what 
we are going to do and what progress we 
have made. People say, ‘‘What is the 
use of these meetings? Nobody is present 
but people who are already in sympathy 
with you.” Even if that be true, it is 
quite worth while to come together. We 
look into each other’s eyes; we take each 
other by the hand. Some there are who 
seem like dear old friends, whom we never 
meet at any other time, and yet they have 
come to be knit with our souls because 
we have worked together in this cause 
and we grow stronger and better ourselves 
by thus coming together, and that is 
worth while, if nothing else were. It has 
always been my test for spending Sunday, 
how I get up on Monday morning. If on 
Monday morning work seem; sweet and 
good, and you are ready to do it heartily 
and happily, then you have spent your 
Sunday to some purpose. I don’t care 
whether it is in church or out, in the fields 
or in your quiet home with a book in your 
hand, or playing and frolicking with the 
dear children. But however you have 
spent Sunday, the test of it is that the 
work of Monday seems blessed and good 
and hopeful. (Applause.) And so it is 
with these Sunday meetings, if we may so 
call them, these Sabbath meetings in our 
cause, when we get together to forget the 
toils and bardships for the moment, ard 
rejoice in the sunlight that is symbolized 
by our color. Therefore we ought to go 
forth stronger for the work, seeing more 
clearly the principles that are to guide us, 
more hopeful and more sure of the result. 
At this time the very best sign in our 
cause has been the renewed activity of 
the remonstrants. I don’t know what 
special occasion started it, perhaps the 
work in New York, but it is very clear 
that it has been active, and that a very 
good class of women are engaged in it, 
women of education and thought, and for 
the most part earnest after the truth. 
Now that is a very good sign indeed, and 
yet we are astonished to find how many 
of these women, even those who are wil- 
ling to come for ward and be called remon- 
strauts, honestly say: ‘Il have never 
thought much about the question.” Oae 
of them said: *‘If we vote we shall have 
to think about politics, about the welfare 
of the State.”” And I said, ‘‘But don’t you 
want to think about them?” It seemed 
to come to her as a new idea. After all, 
that is our business, to make them think; 
and that is where our work for the com- 
ing year may lie very much in meeting 
many of these people. Parlor meetings 
are very useful. Many of these ladies 
say frankly, ‘lam on the fence.” Well 
now, on the fence is not a very comfort- 
able position in which to be. Our busi- 
ness is to meet these people on the fence, 
and help them to decide which way to 
jump off, and to do that you must show 
them again and again the great principles 
which have been well expressed here to- 
night. Now that we can say ‘*Wyoming,” 
and ‘*Colorado,” and ‘‘New Zealand,” and 
‘‘South Australia” and ‘‘Canada,” and use 
all those solid arguments which are so 
weighty with Anglo-Saxon people, we 
ought to be ashamed not to be able to 
carry the fortress, and to put ourselves 
far on the way toward the accomplish- 
ment of the work we havein hand. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. BLACKWELL.—-Fifty-two years ago, 
when Lucy Stone was a student in Ober- 
lin, she was walking one evening and tell- 
ing her intention to claim the right of suf- 


It is simply one of the means | rage for women to another young lady stu- 


by which they may accomplish the great | dent, Antoinette Brown: and Miss Brown 


work which they see before them. The 
world n2eds to-day all the power there is 
in humanity, men and women uniting in 
great causes, working together for great 
ends. Itis a sign of great advance that 
this movoment has passed the merely 
feverish stage. It has already a solidity 
and soberness which prophesies well for 
the future. (Applause) 


Mr. BLACKWELL: Anywhere between 


the pages of the Lilerator and other news- 
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confided to her, as a very important secret, 
that she intended to study for the ministry, 
and asked Lucy Stone her opinion. 
Lucy said, ‘*Well, I think it is possible to 
obtain the right of suffrage for women, 
but that women should ever be preachers 
seems to me impossible.” And she really 
felt at the time that it was a more radical 


'and a more difficult undertaking for a 
1850 and 1855, in my Ohio home, reading | 


papers from Massachusetts, among other | 


bright and interesting names I found 
that of a young lady—Miss Ednah Little- 
hale. But I never had the pleasure of 
meeting her until after I came to Boston 
twenty-five years ago, and ever since I 
have known her as the soul of charitable 
and beneficent enterprises, as a power in 
the New England Women’s Club, in the 
New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, and as the president of the 


woman to be a minister than a voter. And 
yet we have with us to-night from the 
State of Iowa one of four women who 
are preaching in Jneighboring counties, 


| and who stand second to none in those 


| 
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counties or in the West in the influence 
they exert and the good they do. You 
will all be glad that I have the pleasure 
to-night of introducing to you as the next 
speaker the Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Iowa. 
ADDRESS OF REY. IDA C. HULTIN. 


You have read in the papers, and have 
heard from the platform and in society 


Massachusetts School Suffrage Associa- | very often in these days about the New 


tion. 
of Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, and we shall 


I have known her under the name | Woman. 


Now Ido not think there isa 
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SPRINGER BROS. may justly be regarded 
by women as public benefactors. They 
make it possible for women to buy sty- 
lish clothing ready made at a cost no 
greater than would be incurred by em- 
ploying a dressmaker, and with a saving 
of valuable time 


otherwise spent \ 

in selection of w 4 
material, taking wo ~3 
measurements, at 


etc. A perfect fit 
and choice of fin- 
ished dress are 
positive boons | 
which hitherto \ N\I Z 
men alone have ¥ y DPA ( ? 
enjoyed, but now fa } 
womenmayshare ¢o¥ | 

Not only shirt | / 

waists and outing © 
suits, but gowns 4 ( 

of the latest fash- | ae. 

ion and finest \ (yw ie | 
material can be ipl . 
hadcompleteand // \ 
perfect on the (/ 
spot. No moreun- ' 
certainty, no . : 
more extra delay, , 

no items of cost 

Let no woman get her summer outfit with- 
out visiting No. 500 Washington Street, 
corner Bedford Street, Boston. 
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ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original sofr 
ness, not hardening as feit and othet 
cheap substitutes do. 





New York, May 30, ’94. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 
Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been in 
sue here for several years, giving satisfac 
tion. Itis the best material for the pur- 
pose that I have seen. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Dennis Hotel. 





INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At allthe leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Streot, New York 
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-MEDIOAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mags. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE X. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May 

Four years’ graded course. Lectures, ae Labo- 
ra Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 

are admitted to Clinics in almost all the H 

and F ouncements 


Dispensaries of New York. For ann 
and inf. 


‘ormation Spry to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Daag, 
821 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Gor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hoursfrom 9 A.M.to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice also a 
thorough Medical electrician, Her Retreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, ig 
closed, the time Lay | given wholly to city practice, 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 




















The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvanla, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A four years 
aded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 





r 
linical work offers su 


rior advantages to students, 
who are mitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, A. Dy 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 
“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treatment in musical et. and accompaniment. 
An important addition to the igpest class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid, 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Bxqutatte musical settings of 
Heine’s tenoer, potencle ove lyrics, with effective 
piano accompaniments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album otf 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
ese Cpmen _ Vol.1 dee ye Md b— 4 

rs. Each, heavy paper, cents oards 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00." ’ . 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful gongs from translations of Heine, 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid 


“Songs of Sleep.” 


By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collee 
tions extant. It is notachild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, pestpaia. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an excep- 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Send for decortptive ctreular of noveittes in vocal 

a instrumental muste. 











Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


The Legal Status 


—OFrF— 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georce A. O. Ernst. 
Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper. 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 

receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


Morpuine Habit Cured 
OPIUM i? 3::;. No ‘ay til, Ae 4 
DR. J. STEPHENG, Lebanon, 3ia:o 
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new woman any more than there is a new 
electricity. Just as electricity is being | 
discovered woman is being discovered. She | 
has been here all the time. She came up 
out of the jungle with man. She helped 
him to form the home, she helped him to 
make the first tools and implements and 
weapons. She has helped him through all 
the years. She came across the ocean 
with him, and helped to form this new 
home for this new people, and she is 
here 1o-day, not to stay but to move 
on and up, and to help to move the 
world on and up with her. New? Yes, 
she is. Born out of the experience of the 
past, out of the struggles of the past, out 
of the repressions of the past, she is new 
to herself, and is just beginning to dis- 
cover herself, and out of the discovery are 
coming new ways and means by which 
she will help to make humanity discover 
itself. (Applause.) Down in Mexico they 
had a railroad made,—a street railway. 
They sent up north for the railway cars, 
and when they came they found the cars 
were too wide for the road; and those 
Mexicans looked the cars all over, inside 
and out, the whole mechanism of them, 
and tried to fit the cars to the road, and 
couldn’t doit. They did not know what 
todo. Should they send the cars back to 
be altered? By and by a Yankee from 
New England said: ‘'I will take the con- 
tract to arrange that all right for you if 
ou will pay me somuch.” They agreed. 
e took up one rail, moved it a little, and 
ut the cars on and they ran all right. 
he new woman is here, and one-half of 
humanity is trying to see if they can ar- 
range her mechanism in such a way that 
she will run on the narrow gauge, and 
sometimes it looks a little as though they 
wanted to send her back to the place 
where she was created, to be made over 
again. You remember theold tex: which 
you have so oftez heard repeated. ‘The 
woman whom thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree and I did eat.” 
But there was an old negro who read it 
this way: “The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me of the 
tree and I did eat.’”’ So there are those 
who seem to think that the ‘‘Thou” in the 
beginning made a mistake, that woman 
has not the mechanism which is right, 
and which will keep her to her sphere. 
They seem to think that if women are not 
kept to their sphere, the whole universe 
will come to chaos. But all we need to 
do is to lift the railand move it. Makea 
way broad enough, and you will not have 
to change the construction, but she will 
move on with the mechanism which was 
given her in the beginning, and which she 
has developed, on to the better upbuild- 
ing of human institutions. What is 
woman’s sphere? Any piace she can oc- 
cupy, any path she can tread, any door 
she can open, any mystery she can probe, 
any problem she can solve. (Applause.) 
When she has entered into such a sphere 
as this, she begins to realize that all the 
wers of the universe cannot keep her 
om going on, and in this she is helping 
herself to enter into what will make life 
‘in its domestic relations, broader and 
higher and larger than it has ever been be- 
fore. Homeisher sphere? Yes. Litera- 
ture her sphere? Yes. Art her sphere, 
trade, the professions? Yes. National 
life? Ah, there’s the rub, for there is no 
knowing what vagaries will enter into the 
woman’s mind when she shall put a little 
jece of paper into the ballot box. What 
s the nation? I went up to Congress one 
night last February, to see the great men 
of the nation make laws, and it made me 
think of the young man who had travelled 
a great deal and had not done much of 
anything else. A young lady said to him: 
“Did you ever go through Algebra?” 
‘Yes, I did, but it was in the night, and 
I didn’t see much of it.’ And so it seemed 
to me that Congress, and those who had 
been doing the work of the nation in the 
past and the present, were more or less 
going through in the night. Friends, 
what is the nation but a means to an end, 
and the end human development? They 
are no powers of themselves. They are 
but symbols and powers of the processes 
of human development; and home life 
and literary life and school life and 
educational life and national life are but 
symbols and manifestations of the possi- 
bilities of the spirit of humanity. How 
will women vote? No matter; it is no 
man’s affair how she will vote, it is her 
own affair. We do not ask the ballot 
because we are women. We ask nothing 
because we are women; we demand all 
things because we are human. (Applause) 
We demand it because we are one-half the 
human race. The hnman race will not be 
represented until the two halves enter 
into its makeup. Then no more will it be 
possible in legislative halls to license 
assaults upon the virtue of girls and 
women; no more will it be possible 
to do some things that are done to- 
day. 1 know there are good men, but 
we could use some more. (Laughter) 
There are good men in our legislative 
halls, but they are hard to find. And 
goodness and purity and moral principles 
are needed in the questions and auswers 
of our national life. (Applause.) 

Mr. BLACKWELL: This winter Massa- 
chusetts has lagged behind a little and 
Maine has gone ahead, and while we have 
failed to carry our House of Representa- 
tives, Maine has carried its House for mu- 
nicipal suffrage, and has come within 
four votes of carrying the Senate. We 
have here a lady who has;been partly in 
strumental in accomplishing that result. 
I know you will be glad to hear from 
Mrs. Augusta M. Hunt of Portland. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. HUNT. 


I come to bring to the Alma Mater of 
the suffrage cause the greetings of the 
Pine Tree State, and to assure you that 
the number of women interested in this 
movement is very rapidly  increas- | 
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ing, and that we are drawing them into 
our ranks from all the ranks of women 
throughout the State. A society with 
which I have been very largely identified 
has sometimes had this interpretation 
given to the initials of its name: 
Ww. C. T. U., Women Come To Unite; and 
among other things which we have learned 
to unite is the yellow ribbon with the 
white. For, when we can add to the 
example of total abstinence the power of 
the ballot in the hands of women, the 
liquor traffic must go. The Liquor De1l- 
ers’ Association has said that the only 
power in this country they really dread 
is the ballot in the hands of women, 
and they have interpreted our initials 
Ww. cC. T. U., Women Come to Upset. We 
have in Portland a society called the 
Portland Woman’s Council; it is com- 
posed of members from fourteen different 
societies; and they would disclaim that 
they were suffragists in any sense of the 
word. And yet when, this winter, the 
question was brought before them, and 
they were told that women in the State of 
Maine did not own their own children, 
they were surprised and horritied. Why 
didn’t somebody do something about it? 
Well, we told them that the woman suf- 
fragists had been trying to do something 
about it. The woman suffragists? Why, 
they were cranks! Yes, we were cranks, 
but it needs a crank to turn a political 
machine, as well asany other. And when 
their attention was called to it, with one 
accord they said: ‘Let us do something 
about that, at any rate.”” So they sent in 
their pe itions, these women, some of 
whom had protested against women hav 
ing the right of suffrage, and we went to 
the Legislature, and the statute was 
changed, and now mothers have an equal 
right with fathers in the care and guard- 
ianship of their own children; and we | 
have come into line, the seventh State in | 
America, on that question. For there | 
are only seven States in America in which | 
a mother owns her own child and has | 
equal rights with the father in the care 
and guardianship of it. Another statute 
which was changed by this same organiza- 
tion was that by which a father had aright 
to bind out his minor child without the con- 
sentof the mother. That he can no longer 
do. And this body of women, this Wo- 
man’s Council, were very much astonished 
to Jearn that they had been doing suf- 
frage work. But we did not gain munici- 
pal suffrage. Women from every county 
in the State came forward and showed 
that they wanted the ballot. We tried to 
answer some of the very serious objections 
which were given the year before. One 
was that when wemen were willing to 
serve as policemen or on the fire depart- 
ment, then they would be qualified to 
have the ballot. We naturally asked why 
this should be a test of suffrage for women 
any more than men? Another man said 
that suffrage was a God-given right to 
man, and that there was no authority in 
the Bible for a woman to vote. We 
looked the Bible over very carefully, and 
we found that the man was right; but we 
found also that there was no authority in 
the Bible for a man to vote. Finally they 
came to the old argument that women 
would be taken out of their sphere. When 
they come to that I am reminded of the 
story of a schoolmaster who had a very 
dull pupil. He had given him several 
examples and the pupil could not do them, 
and finally, in desperation, the master put 
down four ciphers, and said: ‘There, 
you blockhead, see if you can subtract 
that.” So the boy began. ‘Nothing 
from nothing leaves nothing; nothing 
from nothing leaves nothing; nothing 
from nothing leaves nothing; if you’re 
ever going to carry one, now’s your 
chance!’ (Laughter and applause). 

Mr. BLACKWELL: We have with us 
& woman minister who represents our 
sister State of Rhode Island. She is not 
only a minister, but the wife ofa minister. 
She is not only a minister, but she has a 
congregation and she preaches to it. It 
is a very conservative body, for it bases 
its membership on good works. You 
will be glad to hear from the Rev. Anna | 
Garlin Spencer of Providence. 

ADDRESS OF REV. ANNAGARLIN SPENCER. 


For the first time in my life I am con- 
scious to night of approaching old age. I 
om not quite used to the feeling, and so 
am obliged to confess it. Last evening, 
along with many of you here present, I 
assisted at the brilliant coming-out party | 
of our promising and charming ‘‘buds” 
who were then ushered into the little 
circle of our suffrage society, and I pulled 
myself together with a start when I re- 
called the fagt, that a generation of boys 
had been born, had grown to their ma- 
jority and voted, since [ made my maiden 
woman suffrage speech. It is just twenty- 
five years this anniversary week since I 
spoke first in what would be called a meet- 
ing in the old Tremont Temple; and the 
reason that I came down to speak was be- 
cause my twin mothers in our suffrage 
Israel, Lucy Stone and Elizabeth B. 
Chace, conspired to get me there. When 
Lucy Stone wrote a letter, saying: ‘*We 
some of us feel anxious to have the young 
people who believe in woman suffrage not 
wait until they are old, but come in their 
youth to the support of the good cause; 
so do you come and help us,” and when | 
Elizabeth B. Chace laid her hand upon | 
me, and said: ‘*Anna, thee must go,” 














that was the end of it; I came. And I 
shall never forget, until I get so old that 
Ican remember nothing else, how small I 
felt, seated on the very front edge of the 
large sofa on that large platform, with an 
aching void between my spinal column 
and the back of the settee, with James 
Freeman Clarke, of blessed memory, on 
my right hand, and William Lloyd Garri 
son on my left. During those twenty-five 
ears we have had three distinct phases 
nour movement. The first was, just at 
tha: time, I believe, = feeling of confidence 
that we were soon to carry the woman 
suffrage cause. We were feeling the great 
wave that had come from the anti-slavery 
movement, the feeling that the doctrine 
of human rights must now and at once be 
asserted in all its departments. But very 
soon after I came into this intimate rela- 
tion with the woman suffrage cause—the 
woman’s rights movement, as it was called 
at first—it differentiated. One party went 
on to seek for the higher education, an- 
other went on to open professional oppor- 
tunities for women, another was at work 
to fit women for the industrial order, and 
at last achieving something like equality 
of industrial opportunity, that movement 
for the industrial freedom of opportunity 
for women became absorbed in the larger 
movement into which we have just en- 
tered—the great social problem of apply- 
ing the principles of democracy to the 
industrial order. These things went on, 
each movement differentiating itself, 
marking its own line, until finaliy, as the 
movement progressed, we woman suffrag- 
ists alone remained to unify in philosophic 
argument these various individuals. So 
differentiated were they that many of the 
leaders of the different movements did 
not recognize their comrades, but even 
thought they alone held the custody of 
the truth. Now we have entered upon the 
third era, and it is to be the triumphant 
one. We have come to-day to the meeting 
of two great currents, both of them vital- 
ized by the breath of a holy patriotism. 
For no more patriotic bands of men and 
women have ever Jived and worked in 
America than have been found in our wo- 
man suffrage cause from beginning to end. 
They are believers in the principle of 
democracy as an expression of the reli- 
gion embodied in the fatherhood of God 
and the equal filial relation of all his chil- 
dren, and that, worked out, means all 
that we ask in any line for woman’s ad- 
vance. Weare just entering into a work 
of political reform unique in our history. 
It is a battle of the spirit of purity against 
that of corruption; patriotism against 
self-interest; of pure, noble, ideal enthu- 
siasm against the commercial spirit of the 
age. These movements are coming to- 
gether, and that is why we are going to 
have the suffrage pretty soon. ( Applause.) 


Mr. BLACKWELL: In 1869 Rev. Charles 
G. Ames and his wife and child came to 
Cleveland from California and took part 
in forming the American Woman Suffrage 
Association. I will ask Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames to say a few words. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. AMES. 


It is not a time to make an argument 
for woman suffrage, not a time for any 
word but one of congratulation. I know 
no reason to dread the victory which I 
feel assured is ahead of us, except that we 
shall never again, after that, meet in 
these old relations and in this festival 
meeting. I have recently returned from 
Philadelphia. Since I left there, the 
women have formed a Civic Society. 
They have organized themselves in every 
ward of the city, in large numbers, to 
guard the public interests and see that the 
laws are enforced. It is a poor way of 
exercising one’s civic function to be 
obliged to do it in that manner; the best 
way is to be able to vote for the right 
kind of officers, and delegate those pow- 
ers to them, and let them attend to the 
matter. But when you have no power of 
voting for such officers, and men who 
neglect the public interests are continually 


| put in, the best thing you can do is to 


organize yourselves, as the women of 
Philadelphia have done, in every ward, 
and watch the cleaning of your streets, 
and to see that the municipal regulations 
are obeyed. They do it after a fashion. 
That is, when the police send in their 
report saying that a given street is all 
clean and everything all right, half an 
hour later comes in the report of the 
Women’s Health Protective Association 
that that place has not been swept for two 
weeks, that there is a broken sewer on one 
corner and on another one, choked up 
which needs to be cleaned out. You can- 
not go there as I can here in Boston, at 
the South End, and look down alley after 
alley that is vile with filth, because there 
the women are alive to the public interest, 
and are determined that, as far as they are 
concerned, the cleanliness and decency of 
their homes shall be carried intu public 
life. For years women, all over the 
country. have taken the charities, and 
filled the offices of nurse, protector, 
mother, sister, and friend. For years they 
have taken also the schools of the city 
into their interests, the care of the chil- 
dren, their education and training. Now 
they are coming to care that the decency 
and cleanliness and order and sweetness 
and healthfulness of the home shall also 
prevail in the city. And that is the rea- 
son we all want to vote. We want to ex- 
tend the home. Not that we may get 





' away from it, but that we may carry the 


interests thiat are dear to us in the home 
into public life. (Applause.) 

Mr. BLACKWELL: I am going to intro- 
duce one more speaker, because our friend, 
Hon. John C. Wyman, of Rhode Island, 
is always demure and never indulges in 
anecdotes. No one can bring our pro- 
ceedings to a dignified conclusion better 
than he. 

ADDRESS OF MR. WYMAN. 

I have no objection to standing up and 
speaking before an audience when I am 
matched with other men, but to stand 
here to-night and attempt to speak after 
such eloquent speeches as have been made 
by the other sex, who are not enti'led to 
suffrage because they are not our equals, 
places me in a very embarrassing position. 
(Laughter.) I wish somebody else had it. 
But we must all of us try todo our best. 
If we cannot all make eloquent speeches, 


we can all say something. We can en- | 


courage each other, if we simply come 
together and clasp hands and say we are 
neither discouraged nor dismayed. When 
I left home this morning, | went into the 
bed-chamber of my mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, that old iady who has 
now reached her 89°h year, and who for 
twenty-five consecutive years has led the 
hosts of woman suffrage in the State of 
Rhode Island, never fainting, never fail- 
ing, though her strength is waning now. 
I said to her, ‘‘Have you any doubts, or is 
your faith weakened at all in the ultimate 
success of this cause?’ ‘Not in the 
slightest,” she said. 
to see it come, but, whether I do or not, 


I know that sooner or later woman’s | 


rights are to be recognized in this land.” 
It is almost a voice from the other side, 
and it is full of encouragement. It makes 
me indignant at times to hear people talk 
against this question who have given it no 
consideration and know practically noth- 
ing about it. It reminds me of the story 


of a fisherman down in Gloucester. He | 


had a little fishing smack, and was in the 
habit of going out in the harbor to catch 
a few fish. Coming in one morning when 
there was a dense fog, all at once the fog 
lifted and he found he was sailing directly 
into an East Indiaman, a large vessel 
lying at anchor. However, he got astern 
of her, and cried out, ‘Ship ahoy!”’ ‘‘Aye, 


aye, sir,’ said the captain of the great | 


East Indiaman. 
** fhe Albatross.” 
Calcutta, bound for Boston.” ‘How long 
have you been out?” ‘One hundred and 
ten days. Who are you?” “The Lucy, 
from Gloucester.” 
been out?” ‘All night.” Well, now, 
when these all-night people undertake to 
discuss this question, you would think 
they had been out a hundred and ten days. 
The time is coming when a majority of 


“What ship is that?” 


people will recognize this right of women, | 


and it will no longer be ungraciously with- 
held or reluctantly given. (Applause.) 


The following message to Mrs. Chace | 


was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the suffragists of New England 
extend sympathy and congratulations to Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, president of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association, upon the 
progress of the cause, and we promise to keep 
the flag flying until victory is attained. 


John W. Hutchinson closed the meet- 
ing by singing two stanzas of ‘‘America,”’ 


the audience rising and joining in the | 


chorus. 








THE GENUINE MERIT 
Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla wins friends wher- 
ever it is fairly and honestly tried. To 


have perfect health, you must have pure | 


blood, and the best way to have pure 
blood is to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
best blood purifier and strength builder. 


It expels all taint of scrofula, salt rheum | 


and all other humors, and at the same 
time builds up the whole system. 


Hoop’s PILLs are prompt and efficient. 
25c. 
a > —_ 
HOW TO GET TOKOLOGY FREE. 
Tokology is a book for every woman, 
but in these times of financial depression 
many who desire the book and know its 


value complain that $2,75 is too much to | 


pay for it. Although the price of the 
book is not reduced, and cannot be, from 
the fact that the sale of the work is 
largely through agents, still if you will 
write to Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chi- 
cago, you will learn how to get a Tokology 
free. Send a postal card only. 


> 


MARVELOUS CURE OF MORPHINE HABIT. 


We call attention to an advertisement 
of the Massachusetts Boston Narcotic 
Cure Company, where they guarantee to 
cure the Morphine habit in three days, 
wonderful as this statement may seem. 
This sanitarium is located at 667 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston, where those 
addicted to this terrible habit can be 
treated without publicity. Hundreds of 
people are availing themselves of this op- 
portunity. It is said that no case has yet 
failed of acure. L. Z. Morasse, M. D., of 
Putnam, Conn., writes: ‘‘I am more than 
glad to state for the benefit of all the un- 
fortunate class suffering from the mor- 
phine habit, that on March 1, 1894, I took 
the Boston Narcotic Cure Co.’s treatment, 
and in four hours’ treatment, all appetite 
for morphine left me, and I have not had 
the least desire for it since. I had beena 
ecnstant user of the drug for ten years. 
I now feel like a new man, enjoying good 
health, and vigor of mind and body. The 
second day after treatment, I was out 
attending to my practice. I heartily 
recommend it to all afilicted with that 
terrible habit.” 

Seaiailieemonap 

Emily Christiance Monck, in Poet Lore 
for June-July, calls attention to ‘‘Greek 
Traits in Walt Whitman.” 


**] wish | might live | 


‘*‘Where from?” ‘*From | 


‘*How long have you | 


Shirt Waists 


—AND— 


Outing Suits, 
Springer Bros. 


500 Washington St., 


COR. BEDFORD ST, 























THE DRAMA. 


Casi © SQUARE.—Fresh laurels add to 
the widespread fame of the summer opera 
season. The unparalleled enterprise dis- 
| played by Mr. Rose in staging these 
/Summer productions has won a steady 

pt tronage tothe great theatre. The orig. 
| inality, brightness and freshness of the 
| productions add new charms every week, 
Mr. Rose has added the best comic opera 
| talent. Mr. George Traverner came from 
|New York to sing Fra Diavolo for one 
| week only. Next Monday night, in 
| *Girofle-Girofla,” Mr. Richie Ling, Lillian 
| Russell’s leading tenor, will make his first 
appearance in Boston. He is the foremost 
| lyric tenor. Other parts will be Girr fle- 
| Gir fla, Miss Eissing; Aurore, Miss Gail- 
lard; Don Bolero d’ Alcarazas, Mr. Arthur 
Wooley; Mourzouk, Mr. William Wolff; 
| Paquita, Miss Marie Mulle Belle; Pedro, 
Mr. Francis Gaillard. Girofle-Girofla is 
full of fun and has a most ingenious plot. 
The Amazon marches of the young women 
chorus are the finest ever seen. ‘The scen- 
| ery and costumes will be magnificent and 
| costly. The curtain rises on handsome 
| tableaux. The Neapolitan String Band is 
| especially engaged. Hot weather has no 
| terrors where billows of iced air are blown 
through the house. Low prices, with 75 
cents for best orchestra seats as high 
water mark. ELMER C., RICE. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


$40 for the Season —A farm-house by the 


sca-shore, adequately though timply furnished, 
| Magnificent sea air, quiet and seclusion. Within @ 
few minutes’ walk of both surf and still-water 
bathing. Tbe use of a row-boat goes with the 
house. It is on the South shore of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, reached a stage ride of fifteen miles from 
Cott-ge City. No society except a few farmers and 
fishermen. Supplies easily obteined. For further 
| particulars, address E. KE. Mayhew, Squibnocket, 


Dukes Co., Mass. 


A young man who was eight years with Prang & 
Co, in this city, and understands lithography thor- 
oughly, would like to make crayon portraits, to do 
drawing on stone or zinc, designing or any work in 





thatline. Address B, H. 8. B., 91 Cedar St., Rox- 
bury, Mass 
| 
| A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 


| boarders in a refined private family, where the 
| lady of the house is famous among all who know her 

for her delicious cookery. Two minutes from elec- 
| tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the city. 
| Pleasant situation, good air, beautiful view. Ad- 
| press 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Maas. 





| 
| For THE MAY FLITTING. A young man 
| who is an experienced packer, would be glad to 
| help families moving to the country. Best of refer- 
ences for honesty and diligence. Price twenty-five 
cents perhour. Address by postal card, H., 16 Wal- 
tham Street. Boston 

May be had 


Excellent Summer Board i't.'*cms 


home on the old Plimpton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 





| rooms. Shade trees, a Mly pend, a bit of the river, 
pleasant walks and drives, help to make the place 
desirable. Number limited to six or eight. A car- 


riage will meet any one desiring to see the place, 
| Daily mail. Address MRS. G. A. HARNED, 
No. Foxboro, Mass. 





THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE :« 


en’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the NewtonRest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 





| WO BOWS in their teens can have board for 
| __ five dollars per week in a refined and educated 
| family, where they will be carefully looked after. 


| The home is on a large farm in Canada, command- 
ing beautiful views, Apply to E. E. M., 141 Frank- 
lin Streets Boston, Mass 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 


LINE OF 


COTTON 
Shirt Waists 


in Boston is at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


44 Temple Place. 


The Fit is Absolutely Perfect, 
The Styles Refined, and 
The Prices Reasonable. 


LADIES 


| Can now have their old hats cleansed OF 
colored, and made into the latest Sprin 
ore STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH- 
ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly Opp: 
Temple Place (one short flight). 














C. H, Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., BostoB 
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